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The New Stone Bridge over the Connecticut River at Hartford 
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INVITATION. 


isitors are always weleome at The Com-| 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 


repay a visit. 
* * 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


I ee last stone has recently been laid in the 
construction of a stone bridge which, au- 
thorities say, is destined to be a subject of study, 
on the part of architects and engineers, for 
years to come. This bridge, which spans the 
Connecticut River at Hartford, took nearly 
three years to build, and cost about three million 
dollars. It is composed of nine spans, having 
maximum dimensions of a reach of one hundred 
and nineteen feet, and a clear height of arch of 
forty-five feet, is eighty-two feet wide, and has 
a total length of nearly twelve hundred feet. 
Several stone bridges have a superior reach 


of span; one stone bridge is longer ; nor is this | 5), 


one of the widest of stone bridges. Not any 
one feature stamps it great; but the size of 
arch, and the length and breadth, combined 
with the perfection of structure and symmetry 
of outline, make plain, it is asserted, the claim 
of superiority. 

The bridge carries the ‘‘King’s Highway,’’ 
the old colonial route from Boston to New York 
and the West. In earlier years, the only means 
of crossing the Connecticut at Hartford was a 
ferry, but in 1810 a stock company built a toll- 
bridge, which was replaced in 1818, made free 
in 1889, and finally burned in 1895. A steel 
truss bridge built in that year was soon swept 
away by an ice-jam, and so suggested the inad- 
equacy of any such structure, and in 1895 the 
state legislature created a Connecticut River 
Bridge and Highway District Commission, with 
authority to solve the problem. Of this com- 
mission, Senator Morgan G. Bulkeley became, 
and has remained, the chairman. To the com- 
mission and its chief engineers, Messrs. Edwin 
D. Graves and John T. Henderson, are due 
congratulations upon the enduring and beautiful 
work which is pictured on the front cover page. 

& 
he owner of a New England wood-lot might 
be excused for looking a little enviously at 
such a cargo as that which came into Boston 
from Nicaragua the other day—twenty-eight 
hundred and thirty mahogany logs, some of 
them weighing five tons or more, and valued, 
in the aggregate, very high up in the thousands. 
Yet native experts realize that, although New 
England cannot hope to supply the furniture 
factories with this kind of wood, local forests 
might yield valuable timber, and much of it, 
which would have the advantage of finding a 

market next door or thereabouts. 

& 
On of the victims of the Chelsea fire called 
at a Boston publishing-house the other day, 
and preferred an odd request. The relief com- 
mittee had fitted out the family with almost 
every essential, he said. He and his were 
clothed; they had beds and tables and chairs; 
they had provisions; they had a stove, and 
fuel with which te cook the provisions; but 
they missed their cook-book, and he wanted to 
know if the Boston firm, publishers of the ines- 
timable volume, would give him one, in place 
of that of which the fire had bereft the family. 
The action of the publishers has not been 

divulged. ® 


hether ‘‘like cures like,’’ where small boys 

are concerned, will be determined by the 
future conduct of two who live in Malden, 
Massachusetts. After the fashion of many, they 
pursued the practise of stone-throwing, but 
were net very careful as to where the stones 
landed, and in the natural course of events 
found themselves in the juvenile court. The 
judge heard the complaint, and meditated. He 
wanted to find a punishment that would have 
a reformative effect. Finally he told the boys 
to stay in the house at night and report at 
stated periods to the probation officer, and then 
sentenced them to go to a certain gravel-pit, at 
a given time, under escort of a policeman, and 
then and there throw stones for half an hour. 
A crowd assembled to see the novel sentence 
carried out. For the first five minutes the boys 
appeared to enjoy themselves, in spite of the 
jeers of unsympathetic comrades. For five 
minutes more they were able to imagine that 
they were having fun; but as they neared the 
fifteen-minute mark their enthusiasm noticeably 





flagged, and at the end of the half-hour they 
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were tired out and glad to stop, confiding to Boston STAMMERERS’ Institute 


friends that they ‘‘never want to throw any 


and Train- 





more, no, sir !’” ® 


7 average citizen probably thinks, if he 
thinks about it at all, that a savings-bank 
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confiseates unclaimed deposits, and realizing 





the usefulness of savings-banks, the average 
citizen would never object if they did. Asa 
matter of fact, however, the banks do not gain 
in this way. The attorney-general of Massa- 
chusetts recently, as a matter of form, brought 
suit against a Boston savings-bank for two 
hundred and twenty-eight deposits which have 
been ‘‘dormant’’—neither added to nor drawn 
from—for thirty years. Some of them began 
with a dollar. Others represented a thousand 
dollars or moze. The whole amounted to about 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 
They will be turned over to the state treasurer, 
and if ever the heirs appear, the amounts due, 
together with interest at three per cent., will 


be recoverable. 
¢ © 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


Sages eee he © oe eee ee 
they please, if they do not break the laws 
of the land. When they go abroad it is another 
matter. They become representative of their 
nation, and must expect criticism and censure 
in full measure. The author of ‘‘Incidents on 
a Journey through Nubia’’ had a chance to see 
tourists of all lands visiting the Nile, and he 
makes comment upon American manners not 


ue. He goes a not with the 
ject of going there and of seeing it, with 
the object of having been there and of having 
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lectures on the collection, and makes the money 
t on their purchase, and, very often, 








eal more besides. 





Maurice Maeterlinck in his “ Life of 
the Bee” says: 


‘One bee can never make honey, 
for the reason that a bee alone has 
no intelligence. Bees succeed only 
by working for the good of other 
bees. A single bee separated from 
the hive is absolutely helpless, yet a 
hive of bees has a very great and well- 
defined purpose and intelligence.” 


We have succeeded in getting to- 
gether a corps of intelligent workmen 
and workwomen who are working 
together with a well defined purpose 
namely to turn out the best work 
possible Our “hive” (in other words 
our works) is absolutely clean well 
ventilated by a power system and 
work is done under thoroughly sani- 
tary conditions 


Cleansing and Dyeing of Clothing 
ofall Kinds House Furnishings Rugs 
Gloves Feathers Laces Portieres 
Draperies Etc 


Laundering of Collars and Cuffs 
Dress Shirts Table and Bed Linen 
Underwear Lingerie 


LEWANDOS 


SHOPS 


BOSTON 284 Boylston Street 
BOSTON 17 Temple Place 
CAMBRIDGE 1274 Massachusetts Avenue 
ROXBURY 2206 Washington Street 
WATERTOWN : Galen Street 
LYNN 70 Market Street 
WORCESTER 3 Pleasant Street 
PROVIDENCE 125 Mathewson Street 
NEWPORT 231 Thames Street 
HARTFORD 50 Asylum Street 
NEW HAVEN 123 Church Street 
WASHINGTON 1337 G Street 
PHILADELPHIA 1633 Chestnut Street_ 
NEW YORK 557 Fifth Avenue 


Telephones in 
all shops 
Local deliveries 


by our own teams 
and motors 


Bundles by 
Mail or Express 





You Can Rely on Lewandos 























Price, Here’s a Hat that 
conve- 
nience. Rollit, crush 
or the piazza. Madeof fine qualit 
fine quality fur felt in black and 
refunded. nd size wanted to 


FROM THE FAMOUS, Taylor’s 
Hat 
post-paid, ©41’t be beaten for 
it, dent it. Always 
fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 
light tan, price, post-paid, ¢ 
TASES, OSS STE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, 


Store. 
comfort and e. 
$ I 00 ready for a journey 
The same style Hat made of extra 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
inter Kxpress Meney-Order. 






































“An Ounce of Prevention 
ts Worth a Pound of Cure.” 


Modern science is proving the truth 
of this old adage, and is exerting itself 
as never before, teaching people how 
to live so as to prevent disease. One 
good preventive measure is the disuse 
of newspaper and cheap unsanitar 
toilet paper (it is a matter of muc 
greater importance than most people 
realize) and the adoption of 


HANDIFOLD 
Toilet Paper 


This is a fine, soft, absolutely sani- 
tary paper. Not made from waste 
aper nor any waste materials, but 
rom new, fresh, clean paper stock. 
It is put upiu neat dust-proof cartons 
that serve one sheet at a time without 
litter, bother or waste. 

In Soaging be governed by quality 
rather than price—HANDIFOLD is as 
cheap a paper as it is safe to use. 
Ask Your Dealer for 

Handifold. 


Sample Package sent on receipt of 
5 cents for postage. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., 
48 Summer Street, Boston. 
Mills at Leominster. 














The outfit is exceedingly simple. 


wherever piped. 


Write us full particulars of your r 
ill send men to your place an 
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The same reasons that have made the Olds Engines the standard 
make the Olds Pneumatic Water System superior to all others— 

By installing this system at country homes, or farms, 
or resorts, you can have exactly the same service as if you 
were connected with the city water mains. 


tight, and the water forced into it with a direct connected 
pressure pump, operated by the famous Olds Engine, 
compresses the air, delivering the water under pressure 


«7, 


No extra charge for any special air valve. 
The outfits can be placed in the basement, if desired— 


The tank is air- 
damaged. 





en, stable, etc. 


Olds Pneumatic Water System 





where they are frost-proof. 
and elevated tanks freeze up and become useless and 


Our system supplies a fire protection as well as water 
to og kitchen, laundry, bathrooms, bedroom, lawn, 
gar 


Do Not Buy a Water System Until You Have Investigated This. 


uirements, and we will make you an estimate of cost by competent engineers at no cost to you. 
install the plant. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write us to-day for more detailed information. 


OLDS GAS POWER COMPANY, 69-75 Washington Street, N., BOSTON, MASS. 


gas and gasoline engines of America 
reliable, simple, economical. 


The old-fashioned exposed 
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¥ the strong lenses of a pair of 

A A great spectacles. These, with 
| Y his gray hair, gave him a 
benevolence of aspect which 


a somewhat misrepresented him. 
In Seven Chap ters. Chap ter One As a matter of fact, although 


BY- CHARLES: MINER - THOMPS ON | gop ping 


generous impulse, he was only 





Poy a 





R. PEASLEE looked | 

more complacent than 

ever. It was Saturday 
noon, and Solomon had just 
returned from his usual morning 
sojourn ‘*up-street.’’ He had 
taken off his coat, and was 
washing his face at the sink, 
while his wife was ‘‘dishing ' 














up’? the midday meal. There was less ‘‘near’’ than his wife. Child- 
salt codfish, soaked fresh, and Poe eee ishly vain, he bore himself with an 
stewed in milk—‘‘picked up,’’ as Arete Me air of self-satisfaction not without 


its charm for humorous neighbors. 
They said that they guessed he 
thought himself ‘‘some punkins.’’ 

‘“‘Some punkins’’ most people 
admitted him to be, although how 
much of his money and how much 
of his shrewdness was really his 
wife’s was matter of debate among 
those who knew him best. At any 
rate, the Peaslees had made money. 
A few years before, they had sold 
their fat farm ‘‘down-river’’ advan- 
tageously, and had bought the digni- 
fied white house in Ellmington in 
which they have just been seen 
eating a dinner which looks as if 
they were ‘‘house poor.’’ That they 
were not; they had thirty thousand 
dollars in the local bank, partly 
invested in its stock. In Ellmington 
Mrs. Peaslee was less lonely, and 
through Mr. Peaslee was an un- 
known and unsuspected director in 
the bank, and a shrewd user of 
the chances for profitable investment 
which her husband’s association 
with the ‘‘bank crowd’’ opened to 
her. 

As for Mr. Peaslee, he did not 
know that he himself was not the 
business head of the house; and his 
garden, his chickens and his pleas- 
ant loafing in the bank window kept 
him contentedly occupied. For in 
spite of her shrewish tongue, Mrs. 
Peaslee had tact enough to let her 
husband have the credit for her 
business acumen. ‘‘I ain’t goin’ 


the phrase goes; there were baked 
potatoes and a thin, pale-looking 
pie. Mrs. Peaslee did not believe 
in pampering the flesh, and she did 
believe in saving every possible cent. 

‘*Well,”’ said Mr. Peaslee, as 
they sat down to this feast, ‘‘I 
guess I’ve got news for ye.’’ 

His wife gazed at him with 
interest. 

‘*Are ye drawed?’’ she asked. 

“Got the notice from Whitcomb 
right in my pocket. Grand juror. 
September term. ’Tain’t more’na 
week off.’’ 

The staccato utterance was 
caused by the big mouthfuls of cod- 
fish and potato which, between each 
phrase, Mr. Peaslee conveyed to his 
mouth. It was plain to see that he 
was greatly pleased with his new 
dignity. 

‘‘What do they give ye for it?’’ 
asked his wife. Solomon should 
accept no office which did not bring 
profit. 

“Two dollars a day and mileage,” 
said Mr. Peaslee, with the empha- 
sis of one who knows he will make 
a sensation. 

‘*Mileage?’’ repeated his wife, 
sharply. ‘‘What’s that?’’ 

‘*Travellin’ expenses. State 
allows ye so much a mile. I get 
eight cents for goin’ to the court- 
house.’’ 

**Ye get eight cents every day ?’’ 
asked his wife, her eyes snapping. 

















She was vague about the duties of eh eis — ~ - ——— to let on,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘that 
a grand juror; maybe he had to he ain’t just as good as the rest of 
earn his two dollars; but she had HE GAVE A QUICK START. AND HIS FACE CLOUDED WITH VEXATION 7em.’’ She had her pride. 

exact ideas about the trouble of As Mr. Peaslee stepped along the 
walking ‘‘up-street.”’ To get eight straight walk which divided his neat 
cents for that was being paid for doing noth- lawn, and opened the neat gate in his neat 
ing at all, and she was much astonished at THE STAFF SERIES. Number Sixteen. white fence, he met Sam Barton, the broad- 
the idea. , shouldered, good-humored giant who was con- 





stable of Ellmington. Sam gave him a smiling 
**How are ye, squire?’’ as he passed. 


‘Likely now, ain’t it?’’ said Mr. Peaslee, : , : 
with masculine scorn. ‘‘I guess the state don’t CHARLES MINER THOMPSON, A.B. (Harvard); associate editor of The Com- 











waste money that way! Mileage’s to get ye panion since 1890 ; formerly literary editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser ; journalist, story- “Guess he’s heard,’”? said Mr. Peaslee to 
there an’ take ye home again when term’s writer and literary critic; author of “ The Nimble Dollar,” in which are collected “A Dollar himself, much pleased. Yet, as a matter of 
over. You’re s’posed to stay round ’tween of 1804” and other humorous stories that had their first appearance in The Youth’s Companion ; fact, the greeting was not different from that 
whiles,”’ and also of various short stories and critical essays, mainly about the New England story- which Sam had given him daily for the past 
‘“‘Humph!”’ said his wife, disappointed. writers, of whom he has made a special study. three years. f 
“They give ye two dollars a day’’—she Once on the sidewalk, Mr. Peaslee turned to 
hazarded the shot—‘‘just for settin’ round and the right toward the house of his neighbor, Mr. 
talkin’, don’t they? Walkin’s considerable | had his suspicions of that pie. What he saw! ‘‘Goin’ to brag, are ye?’ was his wife’s | | Edwards. Edwards was a younger man than 
more of an effort for most folks.’’ confirmed them ; between the crusts was a thin, | remorseless comment. ‘‘Much good it’ll do ye, Peaslee, perhaps forty-seven. His business 
** ‘Settin’? round an’ talkin’!’’’ exclaimed | soft layer of some brown stuff, interspersed | talkin’ to that hatchet-face. He ain’t so pious | was speculating in lumber and cattle, and in 
Mr. Peaslee, so indignantly that he stopped | with spots of red. | as he looks, if all stories are true.”’ | the interest of this he was constantly passing 


eating for a moment, knife and fork upright in ‘‘Them’s the currants we had for supper the | But Mr. Peaslee was already outside the | and repassing the Canadian border, which was 
his rigid, scandalized hands, while he gazed | night before last, and that’s the dried-apple | door. She raised her voice shrilly. ‘‘You be | not far from Ellmington. In the intervals 
at his thin, energetic, shrewish little wife. | sauce we had for supper last night,’’ he an-| back, now; them chickens has got to be fed!’ | between his trips he was much at home. He 
** ‘Settin’ round and talkin’ !’ It’s mighty im-| nounced, accurately. ‘‘An’ ye know how I| Mr. Peaslee sought a more sympathetic audi-| was a stern, silent, secretive man, and simply 
portant work, now I tell ye. I guess there | like a proper pie.’’ omen Being drawn for the grand jury had | because he was so close-mouthed there was 
wouldn’t be much law and order if it wa’n’t| ‘‘I ain’t goin’ to waste good victuals,’’ said | greatly flattered his vanity, for it encouraged a| much guessing and gossip, not wholly kind, 


for the grand jury. They don’t take none but | his wife, with decision. secret ambition which he had long held to get | about his affairs. 
men 0’ judgment. Takes gumption, I tell ye.| There was silence for a moment; Solomon | into public life. Service on the grand jury| Mr. Peaslee found the front door of the 
Ye have to pay money to get that kind.’’ did not dare make any further protest. | might lead to his becoming selectman, perhaps | Edwards house standing open in the trustful 


‘‘Well,”’ said his wife, with the air of one| ‘‘I suppose,’’ his wife said, picking up again | justice of the peace, perhaps town representa- village fashion, and with neighborly freedom, 
who concedes an unimportant point, ‘‘anyhow, | the thread of her thoughts, ‘‘ye’ll have to wear tive from Ellmington—who knew what else? walked in without ringing. He turned first 


it’s good pay for a man whose time ain’t worth | your go-to-meetin’ suit He looked down a_/| into the sitting-room, where he found no one, 
anythin’.”’ all the time to the grand 7 pleasant vista of in-|and then into a rear room opening from it. 

“‘Ain’t worth anythin’!’’ exclaimed Mr. | jury. I expect they’ll ay, / creasing office at the | This obviously was a boy’s ‘‘den.’’ On the 
Peaslee, in hurt tones. ‘Now, Sarepty, ye know | be all wore out at the i / end of which stood | table in the center were a checker-board, some 


better’n that. I don’t know how they’ll getalong | end. That’ll take off 
without me up to the bank. They’ve gota pretty |something. You be 
vod idee o’ my jedgment ’bout mortgages. They | careful, now. Settin’ 
don’t pass any without my say-so.’’ round’s awful wearin’ 
Mrs. Peaslee sniffed. ‘‘I’ve seen ye in the/on pants. You get a 
ik window, settin’ round with Jim Bartlett | chair with a cushion. 
and Si Spooner and the rest of ’em. Readin’ | And don’t ye go treatin’ 
the paper—that’s all I ever see ye doin’. Must | cigars. And don’t ye 
* wearin’ on ye.’’ go to the hotel for your 
‘Guess ye never heard what was said, did | victuals. 1 ain’t goin’ 
’ Can’t hear ’em thinkin’, I guess. They’re|to have ye spendin’ 
shty shreiid up to the bank, mighty shreiid.”’ | your money when ye 
"hey had finished their codfish and potato, | can just as well come 
«l Mrs. Peaslee, without giving much atten-| home. Where ye goin’ 
n to her husband’s testimony to the business | now ?”’ 
‘men of his banking friends and himself, Mr. Peaslee had risen 
illed the pale, thin pie toward her and cut it. | and was putting on his 
“Pass up your plate,’”’ said she. | coat. ‘*Well,’’ he said, 
; When his plate was again in place before him, | ‘‘I kind o’ thought I’d 
'. Peaslee inserted the edge of his knife under | step over to Ed’ards’s. 
© upper crust and raised it so that he could | I thought mebbe he’d 
~t a better view of what was underneath; he | be interested to hear.’’ 


the state Capitol. He loose string, a handful of spruce-gum, some 
could be senator, per- | scattered marbles, a broken jack-knife, a cap, 
haps! And he began a shot-pouch, an old bird’s nest, a powder- 
planning his behavior | flask, a dog-eared copy of ‘‘Cesar’s Commen- 
as juror, the digni- | taries,’’ open, and a Latin dictionary, also 
fied bearing, the well- | open. In a corner stood a fishing-rod in its 
matured utterances, | cotton case; along the wall were ranged bait- 
the shrewd cross-ques- | boxes, a fishing-basket, a pair of rubber boots 
tioning. Attheend of and a huge wasp’s nest. Leaning against the 
- his service his neigh- | sill of the open window was a double-barreled 
bors would know him | shotgun, and on the sill itself were some black, 
for a man of solid | greasy rags and a small bottle of oil. 
judgment, a ‘‘safe’’ Various truths might be inferred from this 
man to be entrusted | disarray. One was that Mr. Edwards was 
with weighty affairs. | generous to his son Jim, and another was that 
Mr. Peaslee was | there was no Mrs. Edwards. Further, it might 
fifty-three years old. | be easily enough guessed that Jim had been 
He had a comfortable | lured from the study of Latin, in which pretty 
figure, a clean-shaven, | Miss Ware, who was his teacher at the ‘‘U nion’’ 
round face, and blue | school, was trying to interest him, by the at- 
eyes much exaggerated | tractive idea of oiling his gun-barrels, and that 
for the spectator by | something still more attractive—perhaps a boy 



























with crossed fingers, for it was not too late for 
swimming—had lured him from that. At any 
rate, Jim was not there. 

Mr. Peaslee, still bent on finding Mr. Ed- 
wards, moved toward the open window. But 
he could see no signs of 
life anywhere. None of 
the household was, how- 
ever, faraway. Jim was 
in the loft of the barn, 
where he was carefully 
examining a barrel of 
early apples with a view 
to filling his pockets with 
the best; the housekeeper 
had merely stepped across 
the street to borrow some 
yeast, and Mr. Edwards, 
who was feeling a bit 
under the weather, was 
lying down in the cham- 
ber immediately above 
Jim’s den. 

Mr. Peaslee stood and 
gazed. He eyed succes- 
sively the kitchen ell, the 
shed and the barn, and 
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| that home also—for luck. He placed a cap, 
| lifted the gun to his shoulder and fired. 

With a leap which sent her six feet into the 
air the Calico Cat landed four-square in Mr. 
| Peaslee’s chicken-yard, almost on the back of 
the dignified rooster, 
which fled with a startled 
squawk. She dodged like 
lightning across the 
chicken-yard, between 





hens, went up the wire- 
netting walls, leaped to 
the roof, paused, consid- 
ered, began to reflect that 
she had been shot at be- 
fore and to wonder at her 
own fright, stopped, and 
sitting down on the ridge- 
pole, looked inquiringly 
in Mr. Peaslee’s direction. 
She was, of course, en- 
tirely unharmed. 

But other matters were 
claiming Mr. Peaslee’s 
attention. Out from be- 
hind the screen formed by 


then gazed out over the ‘‘posy’’ garden, where | the asparagus plumes, the currant-bushes, the 


there still bloomed a few late flowers, of 
which he recognized clearly only the ‘‘chiny’’ 

asters. He looked toward what he himself 
would have called the ‘‘sarce’’ garden, with its 


cabbages, turnips, rustling corn-stalks and | 


drying tomato-vines. Seeing no one there, he 


sent his gaze still farther to the rows of apple- | 


trees, bright with ripening fruit. He was about 
to turn away disappointed, but he could not 
resist taking a complacent, sweeping view of 
his own adjoining possessions. 

There, on the right, ran the long line of his 
own dwelling, continued by the five-foot board 
fence separating his garden from Mr. Edwards’ s. 
This stood up gauntly white until near the | 
orchard, when it was completely hidden by the 


high, feathery stalks of the asparagus-bed, by | 


a row of great sunflowers, now heavy and bent 


with their disk-like seed-pods, and by a clump | 
of lilac bushes. As his eye travelled along the | 


white expanse, he gave a quick start, and his 
face clouded with vexation. 

There in the sun, supine on the top of the 
fence, dozed the bane of his life—the Calico 
Cat. 

Her coat was made up of patches of yellow | 


and white, varied with a black stocking on her | 
left hind leg, and a large, round, black spot | 


about her right eye, which gave her a peculiarly 


predatory and disreputable appearance. Solo- | 
mon had disliked her at sight. Ever since he | 


had bought the house in Ellmington he had 
been trying to drive her from the premises, but 
stay away she would not. Not all the missiles 
in existence could convince her that it was not 
a desirable place of abode. And she was a 
constant vexation and annoyance. 

She jumped from the fence plump into the 
middle of newly planted flower-beds; she filled 
the haymow with kittens; she asked all her 
friends to the barn, where she gave elaborate 
musical parties at hours more fashionably late 
than were tolerated in Ellmington. Whenever 
she had indigestion she ate off the tops of the 
choicest green things which grew in the garden ; 
when her appetite was good she caught and 
devoured his young chickens. 

Moreover, when at bay she frightened him. 
Once he cornered the spitting creature in a 
stall. Claws out, tail big, fur all on end, she had 
leaped straight at his head, which he dueked, 
and landing squarely upon it, had steadied her- 
self there for a moment with sharp, protruding 
claws; thence she had jumped to a feed-box, 
thence to a beam, thence to the mow, from the 
dusky recesses of which she had glared at him 
with big, green, menacing eyes. Not since that 
experience, which, in spite of his soft hat, had 
left certain marks upon his scalp, had he ever 
attempted to catch her. Instead, he had bor- 
rowed a gun, and a dozen times had fired at 
her; but although he counted himself a fair 
shot, he had never made even a scant bit of fur 
fly from her disreputable back. 

And now he knew she laughed at him. Yes, 
laughed at him, for she had more than human 
intelligence. There was something demoniac in 
her cleverness, her immunity from harm, her 
prodigious energy, her malevolent mischief, her 
raillery. Actually, he had grown morbid about 
the beast ; he had a superstitious feeling that in 
the end she would bring him bad luck. How 
he hated her! 

There she lay, with eyes shut, comfortable, 
unsuspecting, and basked in the warm Septem- 
ber sunshine. Here at his hand was a double- 
barreled shotgun. The chance was too good. 
This vagrant, this outlaw, this trespasser, this 
thief—he catalogued her misdeeds in his mind 
as he clanged the ramrod down the barrels to 
see if the piece was loaded. 

It was not. But ammunition was at hand. 
He put ina generous charge from Jim’s powder- 
flask and rammed it home with a paper wad. 
He grabbed up the shot-pouch and released the 
‘proper charge into his hand. He was disap- 
pointed ; it was bird shot. Scattering as it would 
scatter, it could do that cat no harm. Never- 
theless, he poured the pellets into the barrel. 
As he rammed home the paper wad on top of 
these, his eye caught the marbles lying on the 
table. He took one that fitted, and rammed 


| sunflowers and the lilacs, all of which grew 
| not so far from the spot on the fence where the 
| Calico Cat had been sitting, fell a man! 
Solomon had a mere glimpse. Standing be- 
hind taller bushes, the stranger had fallen 
| behind lower ones, and only while his falling 
figure was describing the narrow segment of a 





cackling and clattering | 





circle had he been visible. But the glimpse 
was enough. Mr. Peaslee’s jaw dropped, his 
face turned white. But the next moment he 
gave a great sigh of relief. He saw the man 
rise and slip into cover of the bushes, and so 
disappear through the orchard. He had not, 
then, killed him! 

Relieved of that fear, he thought of himself. 
What would people say were he charged with 
firing at a man—he, a respectable citizen, a 
director in the bank, a grand juror? They 
must not know! 

He carefully and silently laid the gun back 
against the window-sill, turned with infinite 
care, and tiptoed quickly back into the sitting- 
room, into the hall, into the street. 

Not a soul was visible anywhere. Neverthe- 
less, such was Mr. Peaslee’s agitation, so 
strongly did he feel the need of silence, that 
placing a shaking hand upon the fence to steady 
himself, he tiptoed along the brick sidewalk all 
the way to his own house. There the fear of 
his wife struck him. He could not bear to meet 
that sharp-eyed, quick-tongued, curious lady! 

He softly entered the front door and pene- 
trated to the dark parlor, where, as no one 
would ever enter it except for a funeral or a 
wedding, he felt safe from intrusion. There 
he sank down upon the slippery horsehair 
lounge, and staring helplessly at the severe 
portrait of Mrs. Peaslee, done by a lugubrious 
artist in crayon, wiped the sweat from his fore- 
head and tried to collect his scattered faculties. 

‘*Whew !’’ he breathed. ‘‘Whew!’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


FITZGERALD'S ¢ LUCK 





HE topsail 
schooner Molly 
Harwood lay 
in Carlisle Bay, off 
the sweltering city of 
Bridgetown, Barba- 
dos. She wasa New- 
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stout man put off from 
the Venturer in a var- 
nished and upholstered 
gig. He sat alone in 
the stern-sheets, a 
vision of white cloth- 
ing, white helmet and 








| foundland vessel, just 
up from Brazil, in ballast, and was now awaiting 
| orders. Her master, Captain Wooly, was ashore 
| at the consignee’s office. 
| Mr. Fitzgerald, the mate, was painting the 
life-preservers that hung under the rail aft. He 
wore a wide straw hat, blue cotton shirt and 
| paint-bedaubed overalls. As you see, he was 
no fancy mariner. In port as on the high seas 
he had his work to do. He did it, but of late 
| silently and without joy. 

The cause of his gloom was the fact that his 
master’s certificate was three years old, and he 
was still mate of the Molly Harwood. 

He had sailed the seas ever since his fourteenth 
birthday,—that was sixteen years ago,—and 
always in Newfoundland ‘‘wind - jam- 
mers,’’ with their eternal outward freights 
of ‘‘fish.’” 

He was a good seaman and a capa- 
ble officer. His navigation was sound, 
and his courage and caution were above 
criticism. But ashore, especially in the 
owner’s office, he displayed a flustered 
countenance and a stuttering tongue. For 
this reason he had been kept from a 
master’s berth. A small thing will some- 
times belie a man’s true worth in the 
eyes of his employers. 

As Mr. Fitzgerald moodily but thor- 
oughly slapped the white paint over the 
life-preservers, he kept a veiled eye on a 
trim vessel that lay about thirty yards aft 
of the Molly Harwood. The trim craft 
was the schooner-rigged auxiliary yacht 
Venturer of the New York Yacht Club. 

Mr. Fitzgerald had been keeping his eye 
on the Venturer for the past two days. 
He was in love with her. Already every 
slow-sweeping line of her hull and every 
characteristic of spars and rigging were 
printed on his mind. To sail a vessel 
like that would be the crowning accom- 
plishment of a seafaring life, it seemed to 
him. 

But not all of Fitzgerald’s attention was 
given to the yacht, for there was a stout, 
red-faced man aboard the Venturer who 
excited his animosity as greatly as the craft 
herself excited his affection. The reason 
for it was no reason at all, for a sailor has 
his whims and fancies, his unfounded likes 
and dislikes, as illogical as those of a school- 
girl or a poet. The stout, red-faced man on 
the Venturer had never done anything to 
offend the mate of the Molly Harwood, but 
for all that, Mr. Fitzgerald eyed him with 
ever-growing disfavor. 

He did not like the cut of his jib. He did 
not like to see him leaning so casually on the 
rail of the yacht, and defiling the bright deck 
with cigar ashes. It grieved him to see aman 
who was so evidently a landlubber making him- 
self so free and easy aboard such a craft as that. 
His prejudiced eyes beheld in that stout stranger 
a subject upon which to vent all his chagrin at 
still being mate of a topsail schooner. He did 
so in muttered epithets that would have amazed 
the other could he have heard them. 

While Fitzgerald was still improving the 
appearance of the ancient life-preservers, the 








red face. Three sailors, 
dressed man-of-war style, in neat blue and 
white, manned the oars. 

As the boat passed under the counter of the 
little freighter, the man glanced up at Fitz- 
gerald. 

‘*That’s good,’’ said he. ‘‘A little of the 
same treatment wouldn’t hurt the rest of her.’’ 

The mate leaned over the rail, paint-brush in 
hand. He had something scathing to reply, 
but instead of saying it he could only stutter 
angrily, and glare at the grinning man in the 
fast-receding boat. 

When Captain Wooly came aboard in the 
afternoon he brought word that the sailing- 
master of the Venturer was in hospital with 
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sunstroke, and that Mr. Benton, the owner, was 
looking out for a substitute. 

‘*You should apply for the job, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald,’’ said he. ‘‘You’re just the style for 
that class of craft, and I guess the bosun and I 
could sail the Molly home all right.’’ 

The mate scowled. He did not relish the 
captain’s efforts at wit. 

“Try for it yourself, sir,’’ he replied. 

‘*Aye, but d’ye think the owners would let 
me go?’”’ asked Wooly, self-complacenitly. 

A few minutes later the captain returned to 
the shore in the boat that had brought him off. 
He was a busy man while in port. 

“*Tt may be late when I come aboard!’ he 
called back to Fitzgerald. ‘‘I’m going to dine 
with a friend out of town.’’ 

Until six bells the mate kept the men busy 
at laying a couple of new planks in the topgal- 
lant-forecastlehead. After supper he got his 





nautical almanac from his berth, and settled 




















himself comfortably in the outer cabin. But he 
could not keep his mind on the printed pages 
The light was bad and the type was small. 
Outside the night was black with the fat clouds 
of the rainy season. Forward the men wer 
singing a ‘‘Come-all-ye,’’ to the accompanimeni 
of Pat Phiney’s concertina: 
“Come all ye hardy fisher b’ys 
An’ listen to my lay 
‘ Of how the fore-an’-after Kate 

Got nipped in Murphy’s Bay.” 

There were twenty-nine stanzas to the song, 
and Fitzgerald wondered if he would not have 
been wiser to devote his leisure to the inventing 
of ‘‘Come-all-ye’s’’ instead of to the unprofit 
able study of navigation. At least he would 
have had more fun, and fewer hurts to his 
pride. 

Suddenly there came a swirl of wind and rai: 
that blew out the cabin lamp and sent the 
singers bolting into the forecastle. Fitzgerald 
shouted to the steward to shut the skylight and 
look to the ports. Then he hurried into his 
oilskins and went on deck. Through the black 
ness the lights of the yacht blinked feebly, anc 
over the side the wind-torn water gleame| 
white. The rain was hurled across the decks 
in deluging sheets. 

The Molly Harwood, pressed down by the 
squall and wrenched about by the seething 
water, rode up to her cable with trembling 
skips, like a nervous pony. Fitzgerald tied his 
southwester under his chin and clung to th« 
starboard mizzen-stay. The tumult drove the 
gloom from his thoughts and the discontent from 
his blood. The rain drenched his face and ran 
through his beard. He leaned forward, side- 
wise. He had caught a sound that was not of 
the raging elements. 

It was hurled from that point in the darkness 
where the Venturer’s lights blinked through 
the wet. It sounded like the crashing of a bulk 
of wood against rock or iron. Then he heard 
cries of desperation. 

He tore the life-preservers from their fasten- 
ings and hurled them aft. Then he pulled off 
his boots, oilskins and southWwester, and dived 
into the black-and-white tumult astern. 

It is a strange fact that few Newfoundlanders 
can swim. Those who can have acquired the 
accomplishment in other places. It chanced that 
Fitzgerald was one of the few, and he was a 
giant in the water. 

Fifteen minutes later Fitzgerald caught hold 
of one of the Venturer’s patent life-rafts with 
his right hand. With his left he had a firm 
grip on the collar of the stout owner of the 
yacht. 

With a tremendous effort he got the half- 
unconscious man partially out of the water, 
and made him fast to the raft with the pieces 
of line that floated from it. Then, after recov- 
ering his breath, he began shouting for help. 

By this time both wind and rain had spent 
most of their violence, and the mate’s voice 
carried far and wide. The yacht’s life- 
boat picked them up within twenty-five 
minutes of the accident, in which the gig 
had been crushed and upset at the very 
foot of the Jacob’s-ladder. Two of the 
gig’s crew had reached the ladder safely. 
The other had encountered one of the 
Molly Harwood’s preservers, and had 
kept afloat until found by the life-boat. 

Fitzgerald felt none the worse for his 
adventure, but Mr. Benton had to be 
taken in hand by his friend and passenger, 
Doctor Van Thorpe. At last he opened 
his eyes. 

“*Where’s the big fellow who picked me 
up?’’ he inquired. 

They sent for Fitzgerald, who was com- 
posedly drinking coffee in the galley. 

***You are one of the crew of the Mo//, 
Harwood, I believe,’’ said the owner of 
the yacht. 

“I’m her mate,’’ replied Fitzgerald, 
staring about him at the fittings of the 
cabin. 

“I saw you doing some painting tv- 
day.”’ 

** Aye. ”? 

“It’s not much of a berth, then—mate 
of the Molly Harwood.’’ 

“IT don’t mind the painting,’’ replic! 
Fitzgerald. ‘‘I’d paint her fore and a‘t, 
and throw in the gilding on her nani, 
but it’s sailing mate of that little fis!:- 
drum when I’ve had a master’s certifica'e 
in my chest these three years that maks 
me mad.”’ 

The unusual efforts of the past half-hour ha: 
freed his tongue of embarrassment. 

‘*What’s the reason of it? There must be + 
reason,’’ said Benton. 

“It?s my manners,’’ replied the mate. 
owners don’t like my manners.”’ 

The doctor laughed. 

‘*Well, they were better than mine to-day,’ 
said the big yachtsman. ‘‘And on top of tha 
you saved me from drowning. That’s the kit 
of politeness I like, at sea or ashore.”’ 

It was late when Captain Wooly returned 
his vessel from dining with his out-of-tow" 
friend. He found the mate on the teak grati: 
aft by the wheel. 

‘*Everything been all right, Mr. Fitzgerald.’ 
inquired the captain. 

** Aye, sir,’’ replied Fitzgerald. 

‘*That was a tremendous blow we had a few 
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,ours ago, Mr. Fitzgerald,’’ continued Wooly. 
ile was relieved to find that the squall had 
lone no damage. 

“Stiff enough, sir,’’ agreed the mate. 

He was a man of few words, and the captain 
on left him to his meditations, and went 

slow to his bed. - 

Soon after breakfast the next morning Doctor 
\'an Thorpe hailed the Molly Harwood from 
the bridge of the Venturer. 

“Mr. Benton wants to speak to Captain 
!’? he shouted. ‘‘And he wants the 


Wooly! 





CHAPTER in King- 
Ay lake’s ‘‘History of the 

Crimean War’’ contains 
a most interesting dissertation upon the Euro- 
pean idea which is known as ‘‘the balance of 
power.’’ He terms it ‘‘the supreme Law or 
Usage which forms the safeguard of Europe.’’ 

The idea itself dates back certainly to the 
time of the wars between the states of ancient 
Greece. Its basis is jealousy; yet Kinglake 
is not only justified in saying that it has been 
the safeguard of Europe, but is correct in saying 
that its object is the protection of the weak 
against the strong. 

The explanation of the seeming paradox is 
that the doctrine of the balance of power 
is invoked only when there is danger that 
one of the great powers, by attacking and 
subduing its weaker neighbors, may acquire 
ascendency, or rather predominancy, to the 
injury of other great powers. Over and over 
again in the history of Europe we find coali- 
tions and alliances formed or broken with 
the sole purpose of overthrowing a warlike 
sovereign who was winning for himself too 
great power, and who, if not checked in his 
ambition, might become the arbiter of Europe. 

Thus, in spite of its underlying motive, the 
idea and its application have been useful to civi- 
lization. It may even be said that the idea has 
rarely been invoked and enforced harmfully. It 
is true that when it becomes necessary to act 
upon it to eurb the ambition of a chieftain who 
dreams of making himself the master of the 
Continent, war is the only means of making it 
successful. 

Yet even the most ardent lover of peace and 
opponent of war must admit that the wars 
which put an end to the conquering career of 
the first Napoleon were productive of results 
not only beneficial but indispensable to the 
liberties of Europe. Moreover, those results 
could have been achieved in no other way. 

The necessity for the adoption of the doctrine 
of a balance of power grew out of the original 
constitution of Europe. We find a score or 
more of nations combined into a smaller num- 


ber of sovereignties; and from the beginning | both continents; a conference which will form 
of history almost to the present day there no selfish alliance against the older nations from 


have been changes and shiftings in the several 
combinations. 

During long ages all these peoples have been 
accustomed to wars, to conquests, to extension 
and diminution of their territory. The mon- 
archical system has developed many a strong, 
ambitious ruler, who, by the sword, by inter- 
marriage with another ruling family, by diplo- 
matic intrigue, and in other ways, gained power 
which roused to action for his overthrow his 
rivals and the weaker sovereigns whom he 


threatened. 
UU ferent in the beginning, and have always 
been different. We are apt to forget that 
when the War of the Revolution broke out in 1775 
the whole of the two American continents had 
been partitioned among the powers of Europe 
as completely as Africa is divided among them at 
the present day. Great Britain, Spain, France, 
Russia, Portugal and Holland colonized and 
governed the entire territory from Bering Strait 
to Cape Horn. 

The independent countries of America have 
much in common in their history. They have 
achieved independence. They have one and all 
adopted the republican form of government. 
The similarity of the conditions under which 
they became independent makes them tradition- 
ally sympathetic toward one another. The 
republican system does not give large scope to 
the incentive to conquest, and still less to the 
wnbition of a political leader, who must soon 
give way to a successor, and who cannot found 
a dynasty or even hand down his power to a 
son, 

Out of this situation has grown the Pan- 
\merican idea, which is as unlike the doctrine 
o! the balance of power as possible. Its basis 
mutual trust. Its object is to secure the larg- 
et liberty and security to every American nation 
wid the absolute friendliness of each to all. 
‘he means by which it is to be promoted and 
<tended are wholly peaceful. As all these 
‘ons are republics, the idea in its best and 
‘nost Comprehensive form makes them all mem- 
‘ers of a republic of nations, with an equal 


Where the Idea Had Its Origin. 


PON this continent the conditions were dif- 


voice in matters which are the common concern | 


ol all. 
Secretary Blaine expressed the idea in a noble 
seutence at the opening of the congress of 
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captain to come aboard, as he is not able to! 
leave his cabin.’’ 

Wooly changed his coat in quick time, and 
told the ordinary seaman to man the boat. 

‘*That’s sociable of him,’’ he remarked, ‘‘for 
I’ve only met him once. But I wonder what’s 
keeping him to his cabin.’’ 

‘*Maybe he’s hurt himself,’’ replied Fitz- 
gerald, who was already busy at mending sails. 

In about half an hour the captain returned. 
He stepped up on the deck of the Molly with 
the air of a sleep-walker, and advanced straight | 
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American republics in October, 1889. He char- 
acterized the assemblage as ‘‘an honorable, 
peaceful conference of seventeen independent 
American powers, in which all shall meet 
together on terms of absolute equality ; a con- 
ference in which there can be no attempt to 
coerce a single delegate against his own concep- 
tion of the interests of his nation; a conference 
which will permit no secret understanding on 
any subject, but will frankly publish to the 





world all its conclusions; a conference which 
will tolerate no spirit of conquest, but will aim 
to cultivate an American sympathy as broad as 


which we are proud to claim inheritance—a 
conference, in fine, which will seek nothing, 
propose nothing, endure nothing that is not, in 
the general sense of all the delegates, timely, 
wise and peaceful.”’ 

Like all human conceptions, the Pan-Ameri- 
can idea did not assume its definite form at the 
outset, and like every other, it sometimes fails 
to accomplish its purpose. The time is yet 
distant when the ideal which was in the mind 
of Mr. Blaine can be fully realized. The year 
1907 has witnessed a bloody war in Central 
America, less than twelve months after the 
holding of the great and peaceful congress of 


American nations at Rio de Janeiro. Yet we 
are moving toward that ideal. 
What was the origin of the idea? It may be 


—and here is.another paradox—the germ of it 
was in the sentiment the modern form of which 
is ‘‘ America for Americans,’’ and at the begin- 
ning that was nothing more honorable or high- 

minded than national aggrandizement on the | 
part of the United States. 

There was an abundance of the sentiment in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. The 
purchase of Louisiana, the attempts upon 
Canada in the War of 1812, the almost frantic 
efforts to obtain possession of ‘‘East and West 
Florida,”’ the claim in 1844 to ‘‘the whole of | 
the territory of Oregon,’’ with its slogan, ‘‘Fifty- | 
four forty or fight!’’ the annexation of Texas, 
and finally the war with Mexico and the acquisi- 
tion of California—all these were manifesta- 
tions of a spirit not only different from that of 
the Pan-American idea, but distinctly inconsist- | 
ent with it. 


With an Eye Upon Europe. 
Ys all these instances of territorial aggres- 





sion, with the exception of the annexation | 

of Texas and the resulting war with | 
Mexico, were aimed at European powers and at | 
European possessions on this continent. They 
did not exclude deep sympathy with the peoples 
of Central and South America who, in the 
years between 1810 and 1825, threw off the 
Spanish yoke and established their independ- 
ence. 





The sentiments of the people of this country | 
were expressed in almost every annual message 
| of President Monroe. Referring, in December, 
| 1817, to the contest between Spain and its 
| colonies, he wrote that ‘‘it was natural that our 
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upon Fitzgerald. Very slowly he drew two| 


gold coins from his pocket. 

**D’ ye see those?’’ he inquired. 

**Aye,’’ replied the mate. 

**Well,’’ continued Wooly, ‘‘I’m taking them 
ashore, and I’m going to cable to the owners 
for your discharge—at Mr. Benton’s expense.’’ 

“My discharge!’ cried Fitzgerald. 

** Aye,’’ replied Wooly, ‘‘your discharge. Mr. 
Benton wants you to sail his yacht for him, 
and I’m not the kind to stand in the way of 
any man’s promotion.’’ 





citizens should sympathize in 


neighbors.’’ Yet he published 
it to the world that in the event of those 
colonies achieving their independence, ‘‘this 
government neither seeks nor would accept from 
them any advantage in commerce or otherwise 
which will not be equally open to all other 
nations. ’’ 

In 1818 he referred to an undertaking by cer- 
tain allied powers of Europe to mediate between 
Spain and its colonies, and remarked that ‘‘it 
is inferred that they will confine their interposi- 
tion to the expression of their sentiments, ab- 
Staining from the application of force.’’ It 
was precisely against the application of force to 
accomplish the restoration of the colonies to 
Spain that the famous Monroe doctrine was 
afterward promulgated. 

Not to follow President Monroe through his 
references to the conflicts then in progress, we 
find him in March, 1822, sending a special 
message to Congress to urge that this govern- 
ment recognize the independence of the new 
republics. The House of Representatives passed 
a resolution conformably to the suggestion by a 
vote of 167 to 1, and in December the Senate 
agreed to the resolution. 

Then came the apprehension that the so- 
called Holy Alliance would interfere by force to 
subjugate the Spanish-American republics and 
bring them back to their allegiance. Such an 
intervention would have been seriously detri- 
mental to British commerce with South America, 
which had grown largely since the revolt of the 
colonies began, and upon the suggestion of 
Canning, the British minister for foreign affairs, 
Mr. Monroe, in December, 1823, embodied in 
his message the pregnant sentences which have 
been known ever since as the ‘‘Monroe doc- 
trine.’’ 


The ‘‘ Monroe Doctrine.’’ 


N its original form, for it has been greatly 
extended in scope in the more than eighty 
intervening years, it covered two points: a 

declaration that ‘‘we should consider any attempt 
on their part,’’ the part of European powers, ‘‘to 
extend their system to any portion of this hem- 
isphere as dangerous to our peace and safety’’ ; 





events which affected their | 





and that we must regard it as the manifestation | 
of an unfriendly disposition toward the United | 


States should those governments interfere for 
the purpose of oppressing or controlling in any 
other manner the destiny of the republics which 
had been recognized as independent. In short, 
while this government would not interfere with 
any territory still in the possession of a Euro- 
pean power, it would object to an increase 
of that territory; it would object also to the 
subjugation of peoples already independent. 

The fact that these principles were instantly 
accepted, have ever since been firmly held by 
men of all parties, and have been acted upon 
whenever occasion arose, may be taken as proof 
that the idea was in the minds of men long 
before Monroe gave expression to it. 

Indeed, the germ of what now constitutes 
the Monroe doctrine is to be found in a letter 
written by Thomas Jefferson nearly nineteen 
years before. 

The letter was written to James Bowdoin, then 
minister to Spain, April 25, 1805, and has lately 
been published in the second volume of the 
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who was then President of Colom- 
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**liberator, 
bia, proposed to the other republics a conference 
at Panama, for the purpose of union, and for 
the raising of a great army to resist invasion 


and subjugation. To that conference, or con- 
gress, the United States was invited to send 
delegates, early in 1826. 

The invitation was cautiously accepted by 
Henry Clay, then Secretary of State, on behalf 
of President John Quincy Adams. The United 
States was to participate in the discussion of 
those subjects only which concerned itself, and 
not in those. which were of interest to the 
Spanish-American republics exclusively. 

Party feeling ran high in this country at the 
time. The partizans of Jackson, who had been 


| defeated by Adams, opposed the President at 


every point; and they were especially hostile to 
Clay. The confirmation of the delegates nom- 
inated to attend the congress was made a party 
question, and although the delegates were 
eventually confirmed, there were so many delays 
that they did not arrive at Panama until after 
the close of the congress. The congress itself 
accomplished little or nothing. 


The Base of the Principle. 


HIS was, nevertheless, the real origin 
of the American idea in its largest and 
broadest form. It was based upon the 
principle that all the nations of the American 
continents are friends and neighbors, that they 
form a community by themselves, that they 
have interests in common, that they should have 
no antagonisms among themselves, that they 
should unite for the common defense against 
European aggression. The idea has made great 
progress in the last eighty years. ‘True, there 
have been many wars between the republics. 
Jealousies have not been wholly allayed, and 
the countries to the south of us still clash now 
and then. But if we liken them to a family of 
brothers, is it not an every-day occurrence that 
brothers wrangle in hot blood and use their fists 
against one another? 

Those countries have accepted the principle 
over and over again, and have repeatedly 
adopted formal resolutions that arbitration is 
the proper way to settle their differences. 
Some day they will act as they now vote. 
Internal revolution and war among them have 
become much less frequent than formerly, and 
we may even hope that before the close of this 
century they will have ceased altogether. 

Naturally the U nited States, the eldest brother, 
the biggest brother of them all, has the largest 
duty in making the American idea effective. It 
is absolutely true, in the words of Jefferson, 
that ‘‘we want nothing of theirs.’”’ If we had 
wanted their territory we could have taken it. 

Numerous examples could be given, indeed 
there is one such case at the present moment, 
of offenses by some of these republics which, if 
committed by one European government against 
another, would have led to war and to the 
conquest and extinction of the others. In such 
eases we have refrained. The war against 
Mexico is our sole violation of the principle. 

When two or more of the republics have 
engaged in war, our government has used its 
best exertions to bring about peace, and has not 
once given help to one of the combatants. Its 
policy has always been peaceful, and it has 


| always insisted upon fair play. 





Bowdoin and Temple Papers, by the Massa- | 
| getically on more than one occasion for the 


chusetts Historical Society. Referring to the 
long and fruitless negotiations to obtain a settle- 
ment with Spain of outstanding questions, and 
particularly to the possession of American ter- 
ritory by Spain, he said, ‘‘We want nothing of 
theirs, & we want no other nation to possess 
what is theirs.’’ 

It is doubtful whether Monroe meant to 
promulgate even the mildest threat that if the 
powers of Europe should intervene to deprive 
the new republics of their independence, the 
United States would take up arms in their 
defense. Adams and Calhoun, who were both 
members of Monroe’s Cabinet, differ on that 
point. We may be certain that Jefferson had 
no thought of war in his mind. 

Yet intervention by military and naval force 
is the logical consequence of the doctrine, which 
became a rule of action as soon as the nation 
was strong enough to cope with any power that 
might engage in an enterprise of conquest in 
this hemisphere. 

Only a year or two after the Monroe doctrine 
was promulgated there were indications that 
the Holy Alliance had only postponed, not 
abandoned, its project of restoring Spanish 
America to Spain. 





| 
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The Monroe doctrine long ago ceased to be of 
great importance to the United States. It 
might even be to the commercial advantage of 
this country if Central and South America were 
partitioned among the powers of Europe as 
Africa has been. But the knowledge that this 
government stood ready at all times to defend 
the right of every one of those republics to ter- 
ritorial integrity and self-government under 
their chosen institutions has deterred the ambi- 
tious colonizers of Europe from forming enter- 
prises against them. 


When the United States Acted. 


d N the maintenance of the American idea 
the United States has not merely exercised 
this deterring influence ; it has acted ener- 


protection of the southern republics against 
European aggression. The most notable in- 
stances of intervention for their support were 
the requirement, at the close of the Civil War, 
that the French Emperor should withdraw his 
troops from Mexico, where they were engaged 
in setting up the Austrian prince, Maximilian, 
as emperor; and the almost audacious defiance 
of Great Britain when that country under- 
took to establish the boundary between British 
Guiana and Venezuela according to its own 
claim regardless of the rights of Venezuela. 

Among those who will in the future be re- 
garded as having contributed most largely to 
the spread of the beneficent American idea in 
this country, and to the acceptance of it by our 
neighbors, none will stand higher than the late 
Secretary Blaine. 

He proposed a general congress of American 
republics when he was Secretary of State in 
President Garfield’s Cabinet. The death of 


| that President brought the scheme to naught; 


In 1825 Simon Bolivar, the | has already been quoted in this article. 


but he had an opportunity when he was again 
Secretary, during Harrison’s administration, to 
develop his idea in full. What that idea was 
The 
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Bureau of American Republics, which was one | understanding among the governments of the | 
of the results of the Congress of 1889-90, and | 
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American continent. Secretary Hay and Sec- 


which has since grown into a great institution | retary Root have promoted these conferences 
for promoting neighborly relations among all the | and supported their measures not less energetic- 


independent countries of this hemisphere, is a 

concrete embodiment of the American idea. 
Since 1889 two other conferences have been 

held, each of which has contributed to good 
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HE two girls sat quite 
(T} still in the deep shadow 

of the trees on the river- 
bank, while young Stockbridge 
and Shays landed from their boat and went up 
the gully toward the old ‘‘crazy-house.’’ Even 
Panice had little doubt now that Henry and 
Eben were concerned in the disappearance of 
the merinos. ‘‘But let’s be sure before we go,’’ 
she whispered. 

And with that they picked their way back in 
the dusk through the woods to the brink of the 
gully, just above the old log house. 

The boys were certainly there. 
Ruth heard them talking in low tones, and 


heard the scraping of a bucket on the gravel of | 


the brook-bottom, as they dipped up water. 


Beyond doubt sheep were down there,—for | 
|to Middletown the first 


they had heard one bleat,—sheep which Henry 
and Eben were feeding and watering by stealth. 
Beyond any reasonable doubt, too, these sheep 
were the missing merinos. Yet still those two 
loyal girls were loath to think that their youth- 
ful neighbors really intended to steal them. 

And indeed it is but fair to say of these two 
young fellows that, even as late as Tuesday, 
they would have been glad to be out of the 
escapade, and put the sheep back in Mrs. 
Pepperill’s barn, but did not 
then dare attempt that. For 
three nights they had gone up 
the gully, carrying grain to the 
kidnapped animals, but had 
themselves heard them bleat- 
ing, and knew that they were 
likely at any time to be dis- 
covered there. Necessity as 
much as evil intention forced 
them to make way with the 
animals somehow ; and on that 
Tuesday afternoon—when 
Ruth and Panice went to see 
Henry—they had hit on a bold 
scheme to get out of the diffi- 
culty and make money into 
the bargain. What started as 
a prank had now 
drawn them on to 
plan a crime. 

But Ruth and Pan- 
ice had resolved to 
have a talk with the 
boys that very night, 
if possible, and give 
them one final chance 
to right themselves. 

‘*‘We must find 
out right away,’’ 
Panice whispered, as 
they hurried back 
down to the river- 
bank. ‘‘If it isa joke, 
it has gone much too 
far. We will waitand 
hail them when they 
come back to their 


They waited for 
some time; but their 
own boat was now 
coming across, and 
surmising that Henry 
and Eben would not 
come out to be seen 
as long as they heard 
another boat near by, 
they had the hired 
man row them up the 
river as far as the 
village. There, after 
waiting a while, they 
turned and, floating 
slowly down, met 
Eben and Henry as they had expected, rowing 
back up-to Eben’s house. 

‘*Heigh-ho!’’ Panice called out. 
ning for a boat-ride.’’ 

The boys turned, and recognizing them, 
called back, ‘‘Yes. Beautiful evening. Won’t 
you take one with us?’’ 

To their surprise, Ruth replied, ‘‘Perhaps; 
just for a little way.’’ Mrs. Pepperill had 
never before allowed her daughters to go out 
rowing on the river in the evening. In fact, 
Eben and Henry were overjoyed; they had 
been aware that they were losing ground of late 
in the esteem of the two sisters. 

Both boats put in ashore, for Panice and Ruth 
to change over; then, with Eben rowing, they 
proceeded up-stream for a quarter of a mile, to 
float down leisurely with the current. The 
boys were in high spirits; they imagined that 
Ruth and Panice were making up to them for 
recent coldness. 

‘*Have those Maine fellows found their 
merinos yet?’’ Eben asked, casually. 

“*T think not,’’ replied Panice, in the same 
tone. ‘They went over Torrington way, search- 
ing for them, and they haven’t come back.’’ 

‘*Isn’t it queer about those merinos?’’ said 


**Nice eve- 


Panice and , lowed after them and stole 
| them, 








ally and not less enthusiastically than did Mr. 
Blaine. In fact, all American statesmen with- 
out exception desire permanent peace and good- 
will on this continent. A war between the 


United States and any one of the neighboring 


| republics has become inconceivable. 


Moreover, under the leadership of the United 
States and Mexico, the Central American 
republics have within the last year bound 
themselves by a series of solemn treaties, which, 
if they are observed, will put an end to wars 
between themselves. ‘‘The United States of 
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Ruth. ‘‘What do you sup- 
pose became of them ?’’ 

**T guess that somebody 
down Middletown way fol- 


as your mother 

thought,’’ said Henry. 
‘**Yes, they ought to have 

gone straight back down 





thing,’’ said Eben. 


thank me for it,’’ replied 
Eben. 

‘Then you and I ought 
to tell her, Panice,’’ said 
Ruth, demurely. 

‘*Yes, you ought to,’”’ said 
Henry. ‘‘It’s too bad for 
her to be imposed upon like 
that. Tell her that you’ve 
found out that those two 
Maine fellows are rogues.’’ 





“Do you really think 
so?’’ remarked Panice. 
‘*You ought to tell them.’’ 

‘‘Oh, it’s none of our business,’’said Sony. 
‘* And little do I care.’’ 





‘Anyhow, don’t let her 
give them one of her meri- 
nos,’’ Eben added. ‘‘They 
haven’t really lost any merinos! That’s just a 
trick of theirs, raising al] this row, accusing 


‘But it is bad for us,’’ rejoined Ruth. | folks round here of stealing them and trying 
‘*Mother feels very bad about it, and says that | to set us all by the ears.”’ 


she is going to give them one of her own 
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merinos if they don’t find 
theirs.’’ 

‘*What for ?’’ exclaimed Eben. 

‘*Well, the loss happened there 
at mother’s place, you know,’’ 
said Panice. ‘‘Mother had put 
them up over Sunday. She feels 
as if she were somewhat respon- 
sible for it.’’ 

**No, she isn’t, either !’’ cried 
Henry, very emphatically. ‘*Your mother isn’t 
responsible for it at all.’’ 

‘*But don’t you think that it is rather hard 
on those two young men who have come so far 
for merinos and paid so much for them?’’ Ruth 
asked. 

‘“‘Humph! Why should we care?’’ cried 
Eben. ‘‘Let ’em bear their own losses, I say. 
Besides, I for one don’t believe they have really 
lost their merinos.’’ 

**T don’t, either!’’ exclaimed Henry, laugh- 
ing. 

‘*Why, who do you think took them, then ?’’ 
questioned Ruth. 

**T’ll tell you just what I think!’’ exclaimed 
Eben. ‘‘I think those two scamps got up in 
the night and hid their own merinos, just to 
make a great row and fuss about it, and get 
your mother to give them one of hers.’’ 

‘So do I!’ cried Henry. ‘‘They saw that 
your mother meant to do right, and that they 
could take advantage of her.’’ 

‘*1 knew these fellows were rascals the moment 
I put my eye on them!’’ exclaimed Eben. 

“Is that so?’’ said Panice, dryly. 
ought to tell mother of that.’’ 

‘*T would tell her, only I know she would not 


You 
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‘*They must be bad fellows, ’’ remarked Ruth, 
quietly, ‘‘to steal their own 
sheep like that!’’ 

**But only look at it,’’ 
said Henry. ‘‘Had any- 
body lost anything round 
here till they came? I 
hadn’t heard of any thieves 
being about. Nobody had 
had anything stolen. Your 
mother has always left her 
merinos out in the pasture 
and safe enough. Nosteal- 
ing till they came.’’ 

‘*And you can take our 
word for it, there won’t be 
any stealing merinos after 
they’ve gone, either!’’ 
Eben putin. ‘‘If I thought 
there would be,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘if I thought there 
were merino thieves round 
nights I shouldn’t want to 
put money into them my- 
self.’’ 

‘*‘Why, did you think of 
buying any, Eben?’’ Pan- 


pause. 


I have had some talk of | 


asked, after seeming to 
consider the matter. 
“Oh, yes, 


SHEEP ON 





wouldn’t tell everybody. 
But I’m willing Ruth and 
Panice should know.’’ 

**Well, then, don’t tell 
any one,’’ said Eben, ‘‘but 
Henry and I are going to 
make a trip down Derby way, and see if we 
cannot buy a pair of them.’’ 

“*It will take a lot of money, Henry,’’ Ruth 
remarked. ‘‘Have you enough ?’’ 

‘*Well, we shall have to scrape up what we 
can get hold of,’’ said Henry. 

‘*When are you going?’’ Panice asked, with 
apparent carelessness. 

Eben hesitated a little. ‘‘We’ve concluded to 
start day after to-morrow,” said he. ‘‘By 
starting early, before sunrise, we can drive 
down to Derby in a day.”’ 

‘*You will call and see us before you go, I 
suppose,’’ Panice remarked. 

“Oh, yes,’’ said Henry. 
over to-morrow evening.’’ 

‘*We must go home now,’’ Ruth said. 

The young men urged them to remain out 
longer. ‘‘No,’’ said Ruth. ‘‘It is getting chilly 
on the water,’’ and she shivered. 

‘*Set us ashore at our landing, please,’’ said 
Panice; and when Eben and Henry had done 
so, the girls bade them good night very gravely 
and hastened up the path homeward. 

Not a word did they exchange till they were 
up-stairs in their room and the door closed. 


‘*We will come 
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about it, Henry?’’ he} 


I’m _ will- | 
ing,’ replied Henry. ‘‘I | 
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 S ¢ Sy 
pone 


America’’ is a large phrase. When the Amer- 
ican idea shall be realized to the full, the 
phrase may be used not merely to describe the 
government under which we live, but to ex- 
press the relation to each other of a score of 
independent governments, all living in harmony 
and brotherly love, and united in defense of 
one another. 
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were cut short by the entrance 
of their mother. 

‘*Girls,’’ said she, ‘‘ John says 
that you went off this evening 
with Eben and Henry for a boat-ride on the 
river.’ 

‘*Yes, mother,’’ replied Panice. 

**You know I did not give you permission 
todo that !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Pepperill, severely. 

**Mother,’’ replied Panice, ‘‘there was a 
reason for our going, a good reason.’’ 

‘*What was it?’’ 

‘Don’t ask us, mother. Please don’t ask 
us!’’ cried Ruth, wiping her eyes in haste. 

Mrs. Pepperill regarded her daughters sharply. 
‘*You have never, either of you, told me an 
untruth. Let it pass. But do not go off with 
them again without my permission.’’ 

‘*We shall never go out with them again, 
mother !’’ cried Ruth, and burst into tears 
afresh ; nor was Panice far from joining her. 

**We shall see,’’ replied Mrs. Pepperill, 
placidly, for she supposed that it might be only 
a transient quarrel. But she kissed both her 
girls and bade them good night, not having for- 
gotten the sometimes acute griefs of her own 
girlhood. 

As she went out, Panice called her back. 
‘*Mother,”’ she said, ‘‘please let John row us 
over the river again before light Thursday morn- 
ing. There is something we must do.’’ 

Mrs. Pepperill closed the chamber door, set 
down her candle, and coming to Panice, took 
her by the shoulders. ‘‘ Girls,’’ said she, 
sternly, ‘‘tell me the truth. Are you and Ruth 
planning to run off with young Stockbridge 
and Shays?’’ 

‘*No, mother. Nothing like that,’’ replied 
Panice, steadily. ‘‘Send John with us. We 
shall be back in two hours.’’ 

Mrs. Pepperill drew a long breath, then took 
up her candle again. ‘‘Very well, you may 
go,’’ she said. ‘‘You have never deceived me 
yet, and I’ll trust you till you do.’’ 

Jonathan and Joe, with the sheriff, returned 
at noon the next day, quite unsuccessful. They 
were wholly disheartened. Jonathan, indeed, 
thought they might as well start for home. In 
fact, their stock of money was running short, 
for they had the sheriff to pay, with other 
expenses of driving about the country. The 
prospect of recovering the sheep was poor in- 
deed; whoever had taken them had now had 
three days to cover their tracks. After dinner, 


ice asked him, after a therefore, they asked Mrs. Pepperill to allow 


them to pay their bill, as they were about to 


‘*Well, yes, Henry and | set off for Springfield. 


**Bill!’’? exclaimed Mrs. Pepperill. ‘‘Why, 


buying a pair of them,’’ | you poor boys, I would be ashamed to charge 
Eben replied, as if hesita- | you a cent! I want you to go up to my 
ting a little about confess- | pasture with me, for I’m going to give you one 
ing it. ‘‘Shall we tell them | of my merinos. To think that such a thing 


should happen at my barn !’’ 

Both Jonathan and Joe were touched by 
this evidence of good-will and generous treat- 
ment. 

‘“‘Why, Mrs. Pepperill, we could not think 
of taking yours,’’? Jonathan protested; and so 
did Joseph. 

But shé said, ‘‘You come with me. This is 
no more than right,’’ and she called one of her 
men and Jed the way up to the pasture, where 
she bade them catch one of her yearlings, as 
good as any in the flock. They led it down 
to the barn and put it in the crate, Mrs. 
Pepperill insisting on this, and standing by to 
bid them farewell. ‘‘Write and tell me if you 
get home safe,’’ said she; and they promised 
to do so. 

‘*‘We must say good-by to your daughters 
before we go,’’ Joe said. 

‘*Well, they are there at the door,’’ replied Mrs. 
Pepperill, smiling. ‘‘Good girls, if I do say 
it; and they have both felt as bad over what 
has happened here as I have myself.’’ 

Ruth and Panice indeed had appeared, evi- 
dently wishing to speak with their guests before 
they drove away. ‘Seeing Jonathan and Joe 
approaching the house, they came out to meet 
them; but instead of bidding them good-by, 
Panice said, very earnestly, ‘‘Please don’t go 
to-night! Stay until to-morrow morning.’’ 

The boys did not know what to make of this 
invitation. 

‘*We thought we might as well be moving on 
our way home,’’ Jonathan remarked. 

‘*Please don’t go to-night !’’ Panice repeated, 
and Ruth said the same. 

**You will hear something of the lost merino» 


‘‘What do you think, Panice?’’ Ruth then | by morning,’’ Ruth added. 


asked. 


The boys looked incredulous ; the girls repeate:! 


“‘T think,’’ said Panice, ‘‘that they mean to | their entreaty to remain. 
carry those merinos off somewhere and sell or | 


swap them for others, and then come back and | exclaimed, in a low tone. 


‘You will surely hear from them!’ Rut! 
‘““We know som: 


pretend to us that they have bought a new pair | thing !’’ 


of their own.’’ 
‘*That’s what I think,’’ said Ruth. 


So the boys went back and told Mrs. Pepperi!! 


‘*They | that they had decided to remain till the ne» 


were pretending things and telling us falsehoods | morning. She seemed a little surprised at firs! 


all the time we were in the boat with them.’’ 
Both girls cried over it. Their tears, however, 


but immediately made them welcome. 
That evening the boys sang the ‘‘Dulcimer’’ 

















through again, to Mrs. Pepperill’s accompani- | up again to set off for home. Naturally they | and fifty dollars; for it brought them two of | good deal. 


ment on the harpsichord. The girls, however, 
were very sober, and at times seemed much 
preoccupied. Yet the evening passed not un- 
pleasantly. 

Before sunrise Jonathan and Joe were roused 
by a sharp knock at their door. It was Mrs. 
Pepperill herself. 

“Come down quickly!’ she cried. 
have something to show you!’’ 


**We 


We must go back an hour or two, and say 
here that Ruth and Panice had not gone to bed 
at all. At half past two they had quietly waked 
John, had left the house and crossed the river. 
Fog rested on the stream ; it had begun to grow 
light a little. Early as it was, however, they 
found that they had come none too soon, for on 
going up the road beyond the river, to a point 
opposite the gully where the old crazy-house 
was situated, they came upon a team hitched 
by the wayside—a wagon and two horses, which 
they recognized at once as belonging to Henry’s 
father. 

Immediately, too, they heard some one ap- 
proaching, and had barely time to step aside 
when young Shays and Stockbridge emerged 
from the woods, each with a sheep on his 


shoulders, which they proceeded to deposit in | 


the wagon and cover ‘with a blanket. 

‘“‘Good morning, Eben !’’ said Panice, coming 
forward. ‘‘You’ve got your merinos without 
going far, I see!’’ 

Both young men started sharply, and stared 
at the two girls and at John Holt, who had 
now stepped out into the road. They knew 
that they were caught, and had little enough 
to say for themselves. 

“OQ Henry! To think you would do a thing 
like this!’’ Ruth exclaimed, contemptuously. 

‘“‘We only did it for a joke,’’ said Eben, 
shamefacedly. ‘‘We were just going to carry 
them back to your mother’s. ’’ 

‘*Eben, that is a falsehood!’’ cried Panice, 
indignantly. ‘‘Maybe you took them for a joke 
at first, but you were just starting off with those 
merinos for Derby, or some other place. You 
meant to steal them.’ 

‘*You’ve forgotten all the fine stories you 
told us in the boat the other night !’’ exclaimed 


Ruth. ‘‘We knew where you had these sheep 
hid away all the time. We found them Tues- 
day.”’ 


The two young men were completely cor- 
nered. 

‘*Well, but don’t make a fuss about it, girls,’’ 
Eben begged them, with a glance at John Holt. 
‘Don’t get us into a scrape about this.’’ 

‘*That’s as may be,’’ replied Panice. ‘‘ But 
you take those sheep out of that wagon and 
carry them down to our boat and put them in 
it.’”” 

They hesitated. ‘‘If you don’t, I will send 
John for the sheriff,’? Panice added. ‘‘You 
couldn’t get far away before you would be 
caught.’ 

Without another weed the boys shouldered 
the merinos, carried them down to the 
river, and put them in the boat. The 
girls then stepped aboard. 

‘Push off, John,’’ Panice said, 
sharply. ‘‘That’s all we have to do 
here.’’ 

‘But, I say, Panice!’? Eben en- 
treated. ‘Call it just a joke, won’t 
you? Don’t lay this up against us, 
Panice.’’ 

‘Don’t you ‘Panice’ me!’’ the girl 
exclaimed, sharply. ‘‘I am Miss Pep- 
perill to you after this. And I don’t 
care to see you at my mother’s house 
again.’? 

**No, indeed!’ cried Ruth. ‘‘We 
wish never to see either of you at our 
house again.’’ 

“Oh, you’ ve got some one over there 
you like better, I suppose!’’ sneered 
Eben. 

Neither Panice nor Ruth conde- 
scended to make reply to this slur ; but 
with the democratic freedom of New 
England hired men, John now put in 
his word. 

“If you two boys don’t want to hear 
more and worse from this, you had 
better shut your mean mouths and be 
thankful,’? said he, and shoved the 
boat off. 

It was the two missing merinos, 
with their blue marks sheared off, 
that Mrs. Pepperill had waked Jona- 
‘han and Joe to see at four o’clock 
that morning. 

The hired man had put them back 
in the erate, and taken out Mrs. 
Pepperill’s yearling; and all that he 

or the two girls had to say about it was that 
they had been discovered over in the ou crazy- 
house, 

The boys surmised that young ~_— and 
Stockbridge had had something to do with their 
being there, and so did Mrs. Pepperill, but 
the two girls revealed nothing further. The 
hired man, too, had been induced to keep the 
secret. And I may add here that it was not till 
ifty years afterward, at their golden-wedding 
anniversary, when Henry and Eben were both 
no longer living, that Ruth and Panice related 
what took place that morning. 
The young men had breakfast, and harnessed 

































And that is the history of how 


felt under great obligations to the two girls for | the best girls, for life mates, that the State of | we got our grandmothers. 


finding the merinos, but made an awkward job 
of trying to thank them for it. The more so, 
since Ruth and Panice continued very reserved 
toward them. 

In fact, they went back a second time, to say 
something more of what they felt, after Nance 
and Black Sam were hitched in, and the me- 
rinos loaded in their crate. Both realized that 
their coming there had unwittingly made 
trouble; yet it was such a delicate matter that 
they shrank from speaking of it. 

Finally Jonathan said, ‘‘I do hope, Miss 


Pepperill, that you will not always have to hate | 


us for stopping here.’’ 

‘‘No,’”’ replied Panice, gravely. ‘‘I think 
that perhaps we have to thank you for it.’’ 

“*Yes,”’ said Ruth. ‘‘It is quite as well you 
came. There were some things that we needed 
to know.”’ 

Thereupon Jonathan, who was never such 
a bashful youth as Joe, approached Panice. 

“It is a long way from here to Maine,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but I hope to come here again to see 
you. I am going to write to you, unless you 
forbid me, and will you not answer my 
letters ?”’ 

Panice turned rosy enough at this, for there 
was no mistaking Jonathan’s earnestness or his 
intention. 


Connecticut ever produced—which is saying a 


THE END. 
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in the Westralia mine at Bonnievale, in Western 
Australia. 





“Oh, I’ll not promise!’’ she exclaimed, in| 


confusion. 
and see.’’ 

Meanwhile Joe had been coming nearer on 
the tide of Jonathan’s boldness. 

**And will you answer mine, Ruth?’’ he 
plucked up courage to ask. 

**Oh, I’ll see about it!’’ she cried, and started 
to run away. ‘*Maybe I will!’’ she looked 
back to say. 

Mrs. Pepperill had strangely disappeared, 
and the two young men drove off with a suddenly 
found happiness in their hearts which more 
than dispelled all the worries of the past four 
days. 

Now if this were a novel, I should have much 
to say of the weekly letters—costing each a 
shilling postage—which went slowly back and 
forth between Maine and Connecticut all that 
season, and also of the two visits which the 
boys paid to Mrs. Pepperill’s farm in November 
that autumn and the following May; but all 
that would perhaps be deemed out of place 
here. 

I therefore omit it, and add merely that at 
the end of the second visit Jonathan and Joseph 
did not go back alone. There had been a double 
wedding at the Pepperill farm; and four of 
Mrs. Pepperill’s horses were required to draw 
the ‘‘setting-out,’’ which she gave her daugh- 
ters, home to Maine. 
feather beds and one great wagon-load of old- 


**But, if you like, you may write | 





For there were six big | 


On Tuesday, March 19th of last year, he was 
working in Number 10 level of the mine, a long, 
horizontal passage more than a thousand feet 


| choked with silt. 


beneath the surface. To be exact, he was in a | 
rise, or stope, mounting from this level and | 


forming a small chamber about thirty feet long 


and some twenty-seven feet above it. The ac- | 


companying sketch from the Melbourne Argus 
will clearly illustrate his position. 


ERE is a true although & very brave man, and one who 
marvelous tale of two & a 9 coves knew his way about a mine. 
sorts of courage—of en- — ! Just such a man was quickly 
durance during nine days and ea : found at the neighboring gold- 
nights of terror, and of heroic, = K}" field of Kalgoorlie. Diver 
self - sacrificing effort, many ES Ri] ror Hughes at once volunteered, 
times repeated, to rescue one 7. yr Hs and Diver Hearne, another 
human being from the horror =—-~——=- = _warzer ——= == brave man from Fremantle, was 
of a living grave. Sf Mo. /0 Level sent by the government to help 
Modesto Varischetti is an i —e him. These two men decided 
Italian gold-miner, thirty years of age, employed |to try to reach Varischetti from the pass. 


When they went down to Number 9 level on 
Friday morning, they found that they had to 
work in total darkness and in muddy water 
Diver Hughes arranged to 
go down first, but through various accidents, he 
had to make in all four descents before he was 
fairly started on his journey along Number 10 
level, while Diver Hearne remained near the 
pass with his companion’s life-line, air-pipe, 
and so forth. 

It was a difficult work, for the bottom of the 


He was working alone at the face of the stope | drive was full of soft silt, and through this 


with a boring-machine when he heard a strange | Hughes had to wade as best he could. 


noise in the level below him, and looking down, 
saw by the light of his candle a box floating 
along the passage on a rushing stream of water. 
The mine had been suddenly flooded in the levels 
below Number 10, and the water was rising 
with terrific swiftness. 

Hastening down the stope, he tried to reach 
the shaft by wading. But the water, rising 
higher and higher every moment, soon reached 
his waist. Fortunately he ran back into the stope 
again, and in another minute or two the water 
reached the roof of the level, and Varischetti 
was entombed. Once or twice, when the water 
seemed to sink a little below the bottom of the 
rise he was in, he tried to swim along the level. 
But he was always-driven back into the stope. 

Now the water not only filled Number 10 
level, but rose nearly seventy feet in the shaft 
that led to the surface; yet it did not rise up 
into the stope where Varischetti was, although 
this was only some twenty-seven feet above the 
level. By a law of nature, as the seething 
water pressed upward, the compressed air 


driven before it filled the stope, and when the; encased in a water-tight tin. 


two opposing pressures, air and water, exactly 


fashioned furniture, besides two large crates of | balanced, the water could rise no higher. 
geese and two of her finest merinos—all this | 


and much more. 


| still, 


But 
he could only expect a lingering death, 


For the moment Varischetti was saved. 


*‘Oh, I know a proper young man when I | either by starvation, by vitiation of the air, or 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 


VARISCHETTI SHOUTED IN FRIGHT. 


see him,’’ Mrs. Pepperill said to one of her 
neighbors, who asked if she was not afraid to 
have her girls go off so far, knowing so little 
of their young husbands. ‘‘I knew those two 
young men were the right sort the first night 
they drove into my yard.’’ 

Of their merinos, however, it must be said 
that nothing large in the way of profit ever 
came from them. Before the end of the War of 
1812 the craze for them had collapsed, and one 
could buy all the merinos one desired for a dollar 
a head. 

The young men never regretted that journey 
to Middletown, however, or the eight hundred 











by that air leaking away through the 
walls of his prison,—for earth is 
porous,—and allowing his enemy to 
creep upon him bit by bit. 

But although he looked for death, 
he was on the alert for any chance of 
life. He knew that he must have 
been given up for lost by his com- 
rades, and that only by means of 
sound could he let them know that 
he still lived. So after some hours he 
began to knock loudly on the wall 
with a hammer. 

He knocked incessantly, and at last, 
to his joy, heard knocking in the dis- 
tance. He counted nine knocks when 
they stopped. Again he heard nine 
knocks. He then knocked ten times, 
and to his delight came the answering 
nine. 

His courage rose. 
a signal from Number 9 level above 
him. So he knocked ten again to let 


level. 
his candle had gone out, and he was 
in dense darkness. 
he kept on signaling at intervals, and 
as long as the friendly answers came 
he kept his heart, in spite of hunger 
and the misery of hope deferred. 


above ground to help poor Varischetti ; 


not keep him alive. Pumping had 
been started as soon as possible, but 


before the mine could be pumped out | 


Varischetti would be dead. 

But the shaft above Number 10 level was 
now virtually a well nearly seventy feet deep ; 
the level itself was a huge water-filled pipe, of 
which some eight hundred feet lay between the 
shaft and Varischetti’s stope. There was, 
however, a very narrow passage—pass, it is 
called—leading down from Number 9 level to 
Number 10 level; and as this was only about 
two hundred and fifty feet from the stope, it 
was the shortest way to the prisoner. 

Still, no one but a diver could travel through 
two hundred and fifty feet of water in pitch 
darkness, and it was clear that a diver must be 
the rescuer, if any one was. 


After 


| being two and a half hours under water, Hughes 





| do so on account of his helmet. 


| enough to let him wriggle through, 
| tremely dangerous. 


was forced, through sheer exhaustion, to turn 
back once more, although not before he had 
managed to exchange signals with the entombed 
man by shaking the rock-drill air-hose. 

At four in the afternoon Hughes made another 
attempt, taking with him a hermetically sealed 
electric lamp and some food for Varischetti. 
When he reached the rise and emerged from the 
water, he turned the light upward, and there 
he saw poor Varischetti standing in a half- 
crouching position, with both arms outstretched, 
peering down in alarm at the grotesque appari- 
tion of the diver, who, to a man whose nerves 
had been subjected to such a strain for three 
days and nights, must have been a terrifying 
sight. 

Varischetti shouted in fright; but the diver 
beckoned to him, and at last the poor fellow 
understood that here was indeed help, and came 
down the stope to his visitor. 

Hughes gave him the lamp and a supply of 
food, matches and candles, all of which were 
He longed to 
speak words of encouragement, but could not 
However, he 
gave the prisoner a hearty hand-clasp before 
dropping back into the water. 

Poor Varischetti turned the lamp upon his 
departing friend, and watched him disappear. 
He understood that it was not abandonment— 
that he had to wait. So, thankful for the light 
and food, he waited patiently for another long, 
weary twenty-four hours, when Hughes again 
appeared, bringing food, wine, and a letter from 
Varischetti’s brothers in a little tube, as well 
as a code of signals for communicating with 
those in Number 9 level. Then, after a visit 
of about twelve minutes, Hughes again departed. 

It is easy to say that Hughes came and went, 
but with each descent the devoted diver faced 
death anew. On one occasion he became en- 
tangled with his gear, and reached the surface 
just in time. Squeezing his way through the 
narrow pass, which in places was barely wide 
was ex- 
Twice he lost his heavy 
boots, so that he had difficulty in standing 


| upright in the water. 


He knew it was | 


them know he was in Number 10) 
He felt happier now, although | 


For three long days | 


| heralded the arrival of the diver. 
All this time much was being done | 


On Sunday Hughes went downagain. Mean- 
while every nerve was strained to lower the 
water in the mine, for until that was done 
Varischetti could not be brought to the surface. 
Men worked like Trojans, and each day the 
water went down a little. Each day, too, 
Hughes took down food, dry clothes, and 
whatever could be thought of as necessary to 
the prisoner, who sat hour after hour, waiting 
and watching for the bubbles on the water that 
Varischetti 
did not see his face till the last day he spent in 


| the stope. 


for although knocking signals would | 
cheer and encourage him, they would | 


He must be a| 





At last, on Thursday afternoon, at about five 
o’clock, the water had gone down enough to 
enable Hughes and Hearne to descend in their 
ordinary dress and carry Varischetti through 
the drive to Number 9 level. A little later he 
was brought to the surface, where an immense 
crowd waited in intense excitement round the 
head of the shaft. The spectators had been 
warned not to cheer, lest the excitement prove 
too much for Varischetti’s shattered nerves ; 
but when Hughes and the Italian came up in 
the skip together, they could not forbear. 

Varischetti, too weak to stand, had to be 
lifted out of the cage. He was wrapped in a 
blanket and carried away to the manager’s 
house, to be put to bed. 

A few days saw him about again, although 
still bearing signs of the mental and physical 
strain. As for the divers, all Australia rang 
with their praise. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 
Ts have a way of looking on the bright side 
of things in Oklahoma. When a citizen in 
the arid district lost a valuable colt by drowning 
a while ago, the local newspaper commented 
that it was ‘‘a fine thing to have water enough 
out on the Staked Plain to drown a horse.’’ 








C= Britain also has its railroad problem. 
A London financial magazine asserts that 
‘it costs more to transport a pound of butter to 
London from Ireland than from Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, and meat reaches us from Argentina at 
a lower rate than from the Scottish Highlands.’’ 
Be campaign against anarchy goes on satis- 
factorily. In a single week of last month 
the naturalization papers of one hundred and 
fifty-four men suspected of anarchistic affilia- 
tions were revoked in Chicago. As the men 
profess opposition to all forms of government, 
they have no grievance in being denied partici- 
pation in this government. 
A new German law provides that the German 
language shall be used at all public meetings 
in all parts of the empire. This is part of the 
systematic effort to bring about the Germaniza- 
tion of Alsace, German Poland, and the Danish 
districts of Schleswig-Holstein. The number 
of people affected is about four and a half mil- 
lions. Language is the mightiest implement of 
conquest. 


he debaters of Columbia University may 
have had other reasons than the one which 
they disclosed for being unwilling to permit 
the Cornell debaters to make a young woman— 
one of the ‘‘coeds’’—a member of the contesting 
team. The stated objection was that of sex; 
they did not care to debate against a woman, 
Since then the young woman has won the first 
prize for oratory at Cornell, in open competition 
with the men. 


(i of the important duties of the next Pres- 
ident will be to appoint members of the 
United States Supreme Court. The chief jus- 
tice and three other justices have already passed 
the age of seventy years, and probably their 
places will have to be filled during the next 
administration. Many voters will consider care- 
fully what type of men the various candidates for 
the presidency will bé likely to appoint to the 
tribunal by which the legislative developments 
of the nation are ultimately measured. 
here are in New Haven about four thousand 
persons who have come from a single prov- 
ince in Italy. They pride themselves—and well 
they may—on the fact that during the last 
twerlty years not one of them has been sentenced 
to jail in New Haven, there has not been a 
single divorce case, no one has been implicated 
in a murder case, and there have been few civil 
actions among them. It is evident, either that 
these Italians are most uncommonly good people 
by nature, or that there is something in the air 
of Connecticut which makes it still the ‘‘land 
of steady habits.’’ 


A= borrowed eggs of a neighbor when 
eggs were at twenty-four cents a dozen. 
She returned the eggs, the same number, when 
the price had fallen to twelve cents. The ques- 
tion is, Has she paid her neighborly debt? 
This problem is said to be vexing a Kansas 
town, and the settlement of it involves a great 
‘principle. Shall the borrower of a cup of 
molasses, a tablespoonful of butter, a hod of 
coal return the loan in kind and quantity, or 
figure the equivalent in the market price? The 
satisfactory answer is that repayment should be 
made before the market has time to shift. But 
the controversy will not arise if there is no 
borrowing. ~ 
M. William Waldorf Astor recently bought 

the flag of the Chesapeake, which was 
captured by the Shannon. It was at first 
thought that the flag would be returned to this 
country, but Mr. Astor has given it to the 
United Service Museum. For this Mr. Astor, 
who is an American-born, naturalized citizen 
of Great Britain, has been censured by some 
American newspapers. The complaint is that 
although the flag, as a prize of war, should 
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1 |be kept in England, an expatriated American 


| ought not to have bid it in when other Ameri- 
eans and native Englishmen were trying to buy 
it. International amenities will not be seriously 
| jarred by the episode, and spurious patriotism 
| can take this opportunity to let off steam. 





| Minnesota trappers report that as a result of 
} game protection there are more fur-bearing 
animals in the state than there were ten years 
ago. The activity of the Audubon Society in 
| many states has already produced a visible and 
| audible increase of song-birds, discerned and 
| reported by nature-lovers in all parts of the 
| country. The story of reserved forests has yet 
| to be told, for the scientific protection of trees 
is a new art in this country. One general 
principle holds for all these things, that man’s 
capacity to kill makes an artificial disturbance 
of the balance of nature, that natural growth 
| and increase take time, and that only by staying 
his hand in certain places or during certain 
periods can man benefit fully from the bounties 


of nature. 
* & 


USED TO WASH DISHES. 
But she don’t do that any more, because of this, you 


se 
She went away as Mary Jane an’ came back Jeanne 
Marie. Selected. 
* «© 


MAN AND MACHINE. 


elievers in progress are often disheartened 
B to find that the many modern inventions 
to make life better have not fundamentally 
changed mankind. The human being is the 
same creature that the very oldest writings por- 
tray, and yet men go on contriving systems and 
‘*improved’’ devices and ‘‘advanced’’ methods. 

The last hundred years have been rife in dis- 
coveries and inventions. A cure has been found 
for every conceivable ill, and a method has been 
found for doing everything. Yet many ills 
remain unremedied, many things undone. The 
trouble is we have learned to trust too much to 
system, too little to human nature. The true 
lesson to be drawn from a century of system- 
mongering is not one of discouragement, but one 
of renewed confidence in human beings, of 
renewed willingness to throw the burden not 
on the machine but on man. 

When there is a railroad accident we read 
much about block-signals and automatic switches 
and other devices. A contributor to the Atlan- 
tic Monthly has shown in a series of articles 
that it is the man that counts; it is not the 
system, but the employé that wrecks the train 
or sends it safely through. 

One of the hardest lessons that America has 
had to learn is that the substitution of democ- 
racy for kingship did not eliminate the evils of 
government. This does not mean that democ- 
racy is a failure, but that democracy is good or 
bad according as the members of the democracy 
are good or bad, wise or foolish. For the 
American who realizes this, the idea of democ- 
racy becomes sacred, impressive, a glorious 
burden. The American who does not realize 
it, but blindly trusts that the republican form 
of government will save him, is not fit to vote. 

It is men, not courses of study, that make uni- 
versities ; good men, not ‘‘Des Moines ideas,’’ or 
“Galveston ideas,’’ that make good city govern- 
ments ; honest people and not methods of elec- 
tion that choose honest Senators; men and not 
systems or machines that make the world. 
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AGENTS OF CIVILIZATION. 


bout a year ago there was organized in 
New York a Laymen’s Missionary So- 
ciety—not a new organization, but an 
interdenominational and undenominational asso- 
ciation to further that work of foreign missions 
which has hitherto been so largely done by 
ministers and women. 

The society had a meeting the other day at 
which Secretary Taft was one of the speakers. 
His words, which were exceedingly frank, are 
deserving of special weight because of the ex- 
traordinary opportunity he has had to see the 
results of foreign mission work in the Orient. 

In the beginning, Mr. Taft told his hearers 
that the time was not long past when he had 
been entrenched in that ‘‘smug provincialism’’ 
which refuses to contribute to foreign missions, 
but that his travels in the East had opened his 
eyes to the immense importance of missions, 
not only in the religious sense, but in their 
political significance. 

Mr. Taft’s experience is only corroborative of 
that of many lesser men who have seen with 
their own eyes. The process is the same. The 
visitor who, very likely, has conceived of 
foreign missions as merely agencies for attack- 
ing the centuries-old religious belief of a foreign 
community, discovers to his surprise that the 
whole social fabric is changing; that old cruel- 
ties are ceasing, caste barriers falling; that 
obedience to laws of cleanliness and health 
is coming into existence; that there is an 
awakening of the mind as well as the soul. 

‘*You cannot study the nations,’’ said Mr. 
Taft, ‘‘without realizing that Christianity is the 
hope of modern civilization, for Christianity is 
the true democracy.’’ 

One of the tasks of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Society will be to spread a knowledge of what 





missionaries have done as statesmen, as leaders 








of civilization and as forerunners of commerce. 
As one of the speakers at the New York meeting 
said, ‘‘They have so multiplied the volume of 
business with the countries in which they work 
that the whole cost of missionary enterprise 
might be paid out of a fraction of the profits of 
the business which has resulted from their 
very presence in those countries.’’ 
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HUNGRY FOR NOVELTY. 


It is the mystery of the unknown 
That fascinates us; we are children still. 
Longfellow. 
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“MISS,” OR “MRS.” ? 


number of unmarried Englishwomen, who 
have reached an age about which it would 
be ungenerous to inquire too closely, have 
been complaining in the papers of the rule that 
all married women shall be called ‘‘Mrs.’’ and 
all unmarried women ‘‘Miss,’’ no matter what 
their ages may be. They point out the fact 
that a boy, who is ‘‘Master’’ in his early life, 
becomes ‘‘Mr.’? by the mere lapse of time, 
whether he marries or not; but that a girl, 
who begins as ‘‘Miss,’’ continues to be ‘‘Miss’’ 
until she marries. 

This was not always the case, as the curious 
may discover by looking up the history of 
‘*Miss,’’ -‘‘Mrs.’’? and ‘‘Mistress.’”? The Eng- 
lishwomen maintain that the title by which 
they are called, as spinsters, is not conducive 
to the deference which is accorded to married 
women, and which they demand for themselves. 
The remedy they propose—that all women be 
called ‘‘Mrs.’’ after reaching the age of forty— 
would be of doubtful efficacy. Men would go 
on calling their women acquaintances ‘‘Miss’’ 
until they received what the newspapers call 
‘‘official’’ notice that the age limit was passed. 
The old ‘‘darky’’ woman stated a fact of gen- 
eral application when she said that the happiest 
person is an old maid ‘‘when she has quit 
strugglin’.’’” The woman who cares whether 
she is called ‘‘Miss’’ or ‘‘Mrs.,’’ when her 
hair is turning, is still ‘‘strugglin’.’’ 
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HOME RULE PROSPECTS. 


nee more the British Liberals have put 

home rule for Ireland in their program 

of measures for early consideration, and 
if they can obtain popular approval of their 
purpose at a general election, will ask Parlia- 
ment to pass a bill giving it effect. 

The House of Commons, in March, adopted 
John Redmond’s resolution declaring that the 
only solution of the Irish problem lies in giving 
to the Irish people ‘‘legislative and executive 
control of purely Irish affairs.’’ It was merely 
a formal declaration of the well-known Liberal 
policy, and was intended only to put the party 
on record. 

A more significant declaration was that made 
by Winston Churchill, in April, during his 
campaign for reélection from Manchester after 
appointment to the cabinet. Mr. Churchill said 
that he was convinced that the government 
would run less risk in giving control of their 
affairs to the Irish than was taken in establish- 
ing a parliament in the Transvaal, and an- 
nounced that the Liberals would claim full 
authority after the next general election to give 
self-government to Ireland. 

In consideration of this pledge, the Irish 
Nationalists supported Mr. Churchill, whom 
they had been preparing to oppose because of 
his former objection to their demands. But the 
election went against him, and the Manchester 
district, which became Liberal two years ago, 
returned to its former Unionist allegiance. 

The defeat of Mr. Churchill is not wholly 
encouraging to the home rulers, for it indicates 
a reaction from the wave of Liberalism that 
swept the country in the elections of 1906. The 
revival of the home rule issue has resulted in 
the renewal of the alliance of the Liberals and 
the Nationalists. It has also strengthened the 
bond between the Conservatives and those 
Liberal Unionists who have stoutly opposed 
all measures involving an abandonment of the 
free-trade policy, but who are, nevertheless, 
unalterably opposed to the creation of a separate 
parliament in Dublin. 


® © 
HOPS AND THE ENGLISH TARIFF. 


merican hops have lately been shipped to 
England in such large quantities and 
offered at such low prices that the Ameri- 
can growers have been accused of “‘dumping’’ 
their surplus on the foreign markets. The 
English statesmen do not like this sort of com- 
petition with the Kentish hop-raiser, and 
regardless of their tariff principles, are suggest- 
ing the adoption of one form or another of 
protection for the English hops. 

A duty of forty shillings a hundredweight, or 
about ten cents a pound, has been advocated, 
and until that duty can be provided for by law, 
it has been further urged that the American 
hops be held up and examined microscopically, 
to discover if they contain any parasites injurious 
to British agriculture. As the Colorado beetle, 
the gooseberry mildew, the codling-moth, the 
American riverweed and other pests have been 
introduced into Great Britain with American 
crops of one kind or another, it was urged that 
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the ‘‘dumping’’ process can be checked, by 
being rendered unprofitable, through the pretext 
of such examination. 

This incident is peculiarly interesting because 
of its revelation of the changing attitude of a 
large group of British public men toward the 
tariff question. The new school of British 
economists are urging that neither free trade 
nor protection be held as a sacred thing, but 
that the power of the government to levy taxes 
on imports be used as an instrument in inter- 
national trade negotiations intended to secure to 
the British producer and consumer the greatest 
possible trade advantages. 

As a period of tariff revision is approaching 
in the United States, it is worth the while of 
those who wish to.understand the subject in its 
broader applications to follow the interesting 
controversy now waging across the water. 
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ORATORY. 


Liverpool newspaper has lately complained 

that ‘‘oratory is now one of the lost 

arts,’? and some American papers have 
commented on the statement as true, and 
lamented the fact. 

It all depends upon what one means by 
‘‘oratory.”’ If the word -recalls to the mental 
ear the long, periodic sentences, the daring 
metaphors and polysyllabic words of the men 
who were distinguished as ‘‘orators’’ in the 
early and middle part of the nineteenth century, 
then oratory is a lost art. ‘‘Spartacus to the 
Gladiators,’’ ‘‘My Name is Norval,’’ and many 
other oratorical favorites of that period are now 
more provocative of laughter than of the emo- 
tions which true oratory ought to rouse. 

The change is partly a change in national 
taste and standards ; of a piece with the tendency 
toward simplification which has affected many 
other things. In its palmy days much ‘‘oratory’’ 
was mere buncombe and spread-eagleism, and it 
has declined because public taste has improved 
to the point that it will no longer tolerate such 
‘*brutal assaults upon the feelings.’’ In its 
place has come a manner of public speaking 
more restrained and reserved, often more closely 
argued and convincing, making its appeal 
through the intellect rather than through the 
emotions. There is no question that it is more 
generally suited to the spirit of the times than 
the old-style oratory of the thirties and forties. 

Yet now and then something happens to 
show the men of to-day that even the best of 
the modern public speaking falls short of what 
those of an earlier generation meant by ‘‘ora- 
tory.””? Such a thing happened in the Demo- 
cratic National Convention of 1896, when Mr. 
Bryan swept the whole concourse of delegates 
off their feet by the sheer force of his oratory ; 
and he has shown a similar power at times 
since then. 

If the new oratory has something which the 
old lacked, it also lacks something which the 
old possessed—a fire that kindled the imagination 
and touched the heart. 
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ne of the largest cantilever bridges in the 
world will be opened to the public in the early 
autumn, when the bridge connecting Manhattan 
Island with Long Island, by way of Blackwell’s 
Island, is completed. The bridge will be in three 
spans, the longest of which is nearly twelve hun- 
dred feet. The spans of the Firth of Forth canti- 
lever bridge are each seventeen hundred feet long. 
The new bridge carries two floors. On the lower 
one there will be four tracks for surface cars and a 
driveway for carriages. There will be four tracks 
for elevated cars on the upper floor, besides two 
foot-paths. This is the third bridge across the 
East River between Manhattan and Long Island, 
but it will not be the last. -Work is progressing 
rapidly on a fourth one, between the old Brooklyn 
Bridge and the new Williamsburg Bridge. 
laying the “Star-Spangled Banner’ on ship- 
board is a ceremony which must be attended 
with proper respect. One of the correspondents 
with the cruising fleet writes that on one rainy 
evening, when his ship was just below the equator, 
the band gave the usual concert between decks. 
It was so hot that the members of the band took 
off their coats, and the members of the crew 
took off everything but their undershirts and 
trousers. When the time came to play the national 
air the leader paused, the band stood, and the 
members of the crew came to attention; but no 
signal to play was given until every man had put 
on his coat and hat, that patriotism might never 
lose its self-respect by being caught in dishabille. 
t is well known that cancer has apparently in- 
creased to a considerable degree during the last 
twenty-five or thirty years. A prominent Boston 
physician, in a recent public lecture under the 
auspices of the Harvard Medical School, made a 
statement which is in part an explanation of this 
increase. It is due, he said, merely to the fact 
that better sanitary conditions and a greater 
knowledge of contagious diseases permit more 
people to live to the age when cancer most com- 
monly develops—from fifty to fifty-five. The 
explanation is interesting, will be new to many 
persons, and coming from such a source, is entitled 
to much consideration. 
(= interest has been taken by all who are 
studying the problems of employment and 
labor in the compulsory arbitration laws of New 
Zealand. For a time the new system worked 
finely. A law which m th strikes and lock- 
outs punishable offenses, which sent every question 
between employer and employed to a labor court, 


























ind required both parties to submit to its deci- | foreigners landed in the port of New York yester- | 


sions—such a law seemed to promise an ideal con- | day,” read the man of the house the next morn- 


dition. But of late there have been several serious | ing. “The highest day’s record. Well, what is 
strikes, and the men refuse to be bound by the | going to become of us all?” said he. 
The most recent strike arose | menace they all are!” 


court decisions. 
peeause certain mine-owners who proposed to 


reduce their force, having themselves selected | breakfast-table, and she began to tell him of the 


the men who were to be dismissed, refused to 


einstate those men and pay them for the time | 


jost, and to allow the union to designate by ballot 
who should be discharged. The employers were 
willing to arbitrate the question thus raised, but 
the miners were unwilling, and when their de- 
mands were refused, they struck. 
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FLO’S PHOTOGRAPHS. 


“i on’t you think Kent Hampton’s last photo- 

D graph is a splendid one?” Flo Davol asked, 
carelessly. 

A swift color flashed across Rachel Hill’s face. 
She tried to make her voice indifferent, but the 
hurt would show a little. 

‘I haven’t seen it,” she replied. 

“Haven’t seen it?” Flo echoed. “How queer, 
when you are such friends! I have it somewhere 
here aa 

she began hunting through the photographs 
crowding her desk. They were nearly.all photo- 
graphs of boys or young men, and Kent’s was 
clearly in sight, as Rachel, with a flash of con- 
tempt, saw at once, although it was several 
minutes before Flo apparently discovered it. 
Then she handed it to Rachel. Her whole elabo- 
rate, overdressed little figure betrayed her delight 
in her petty triumph. 

“It certainly is queer that he didn’t give you 
one,” she repeated, “but the boys are always 
giving things to me. Really, I don’t know what 
to do with half of them!” 

As Rachel walked home through the September 
afternoon her eyes were full of bitterness. Why 
was it, she wondered, that girls like Flo got so 
much more than their share of good times and— 
things? She would not have cared about the 
others, but Kent Hampton, who had been her 
playmate ever since she could remember, and was 
going away to college in two days. Oh, Flo could 
have had anything else if she only had not spoiled 
that dear old friendship. 

That evening Kent came over with his chum,— 
who was also Rachel’s cousin,—Tom Calverly. 
Usually the three had the happiest of evenings, 
but this time something was plainly wrong. The 
boys kept up their nonsense, but it did not “go” 
as usual. Finally Tom remarked of something: 

“It’s dead easy—as easy as one of Flo Davol’s 
photographs—eh, Kent?” 

Rachel grew red, then pale. “I should think 
you’d be ashamed!” she cried, facing them indig- 
nantly. 

The boys stared at each other in perplexity. 

“To joke over a girl when you give her your 
picture,” she stammered. “It—it’s contemptible!” 

Kent’s lips tightened, but Tom whistled softly. 

“Look here, Ray,’ he asked, “don’t you know, 
honest?” 

“Know what?” Rachel inquired. 

“The way she gets those pictures. She gets 
them by asking—that’s how. She asks so thata 
fellow can’t refuse unless he’s a brute. I guess I 
have halfa dozen of hers somewhere round. Kent, 
here, is such a Sir Galahad he burns them—says 
it’s not fair to have them lying round, even if the 
girl did foree them on you.” 

“Oh!” Rachel cried, softly. 

But up in her room that night she looked out 
with happy eyes into the dark. It was so good to 
keep one’s friend on the old high terms—it was so 
good to keep one’s self-respect! 
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NOT A MENACE. 


oe like dis—perhaps?” said the pretty Syrian 
woman, holding out some crocheted lace 
toward the lady of the house. It was in a New 
York home, and there was possibly something 
incongruous about the beautiful surroundings and 
the poorly clad woman seated on the floor in the 
midst of her laces and embroideries. The incon- 
gruity did not strike either mistress or visitor, 
however, for each was, in her way, dignified and 
simple. 

“Do you make these things here?” asked the 
lady, interestedly. 

“I have made them at home, in Syria. I have 
hot long been in your country—two days onlee.” 

“Ah! Did you have to pay much duty on them?” 
The lady was thinking of her own experiences 
With the customs officers. 

A smile lighted the little Syrian’s face as she 
answered, “I pay not one cent. Some say to me, 
‘Emptee your pillow and sew all your things inside, 
like we. But I tell them, ‘No, I will not begin 
hew life in a new country with deceit. We are 
hristian? I went to the customs man and I 

‘Please see my things. They are all I have, 
‘| they cost not much money.’ 

Dis lace,’ he say, ‘how much it cost?’ 

/ made it,’ I tell him. ‘It cost—the thread— 

e three cent.’ 

“I make you no charge for that,’ say the man. 
‘ow much this embroidery?’ 
“It is onlee the cloth and thread that cost thirty 
cout,’ I tell him. I made all myself. He charge 
not one cent, and I go back and say to the 
Oliers, Look! Is it not better to be honest?’ ” 
But why did you leave your beautiful country? 
I) afraid you will find it hard to get on here,” 
| the lady, sympathetically, opening her purse. 
\h, Syria is no more beautiful to us,” said the 
‘© woman, sadly. “There we are—what you 
it?—persecute because we are Christian,” she 

» 48 she accepted the money for her lace and 

in to pack her cases. “My man, he stand one 

on the street, and a boy run by and cry out, 
en he pass, and say that my husband take 
"ney from him. My husband is good man. He 
steal from any one, but because he is Christian 
‘ust pay the money. It is always so. Here 
can be—what you call_it?—freedom, and the 

'd God will help us.” ¥ * ' 

Eleven thousand three hundred and forty-three 


| 





| 





| in Marse 


“What a 


“No, not all,” replied the lady across the 


little Syrian woman. 
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THE HARD-WORKING PLOWMAN. 


‘¢"Phat’s it,” said a man who had stopped in the 
corner grocery-store to get three and one- 
half pounds of granulated sugar. “I’m going home 
tired. I remind myself of the line: 
“The plowman homeward wends his weary way.” 
“You mean plods his weary way,” said the 
schoolmaster, as he went out of the door with a 
can of kerosene. 
“He meant to quote the line that reads: 
“Homeward the plowman plods his weary way,” 
remarked the village lawyer. P 
“I meant to quote just what I did quote,” said 
the first speaker, sternly: 
“The weary plowman homeward plods his way.” 
“T understood your quotation,” said a man who 
was sitting on a sugar-barrel, “to be: 
“Weary the homeward plowman plods his way.” 
_ “You are wrong,” said a neighbor, who was 
inquiring the price of hams. ‘He said: 
“Weary the plowman homeward plods his way.” 
“Pardon me,” broke in a travelling salesman for 
a sausage house. “If the gentleman intended to | 
quote from Gray’s Eulogy, the quotation should 
read: 
“Homeward the weary plowman plods his way.” 
“Please understand,” said the man with the | 
three and one-half pounds of granulated sugar, | 
“that I do not make mistakes in quotation. I 
have twice said that the line is: 
“The weary plowman plods his homeward way.” 
“TI understood you to say,” observed another 
neighbor: 
“Homeward the plowman weary plods his way.” 
“We may easily have been mistaken as to what 
he said,” remarked an elderly man, “but what he 
undoubtedly wished to say was: 
“The plowman weary homeward plods his way.” 
“That is not what I wished to say and not what 
I did say!” retorted the man with three and one- 
half for seventeen cents. “I said, and I will stand 
by it: 
“Weary the plowman plods his homeward way.” 
“Pardon me for butting in oo gents,” said 
the sausage drummer, “but must insist, as 
before, that if you would accurately quote the 
immortal Eulogy the line must read: 
“The plowman weary plods his homeward way.” 
“Gen’m’m,” said the village good-for-nothing, 
getting up from a keg of nails behind the stove, 
“vyou’re rol ong—’cuse me, you’re all wrong. The 
quosation is: 
“The weary plodman homeward plows his way.” 
Thereupon they went their ways, one one, 
even to the last speaker, believing he was right. 
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LOST RELATIVES. 


co to the death last year of King Oscar 
of Sweden, Dr. William Kéhiler tells this 
anecdote in a Mannheim paper. About fifty years 
ago Oscar, then a prince, boarded a passenger- 
steamer at Marseilles for a North African port. 
On the voyage the captain asked the young man: 
“Did I see you at Marseilles yesterday in uni- | 
form?” | 
“Quite likely.” | 
| 
| 





“And may I ask what the uniform was?” 

“That of an admiral.” 

“Admiral? Are you not rather young for that 
rank?” 

“T owe it more to _ name,” he answered, smi- 
ling, “than to my nautical knowledge.” 

“And the name, if I may ask?” 

“Bernadotte.” 

“Possibly a kinsman of the great marshal?” 

“He was my grandfather, later King of Sweden, | 
and I am Prince Oscar of Sweden, the king’s 
brother.” 

The captain made a respectful bow, and asked | 
the youn  petase if he knew that he had relatives 
es. 

“Yes,” said Oscar, “but I have never had time 
to look them up.” 

“There is one on board. May I present him?” 

“Do, by all means.” 

The captain went to the speaking-tube and 
called, “‘Bernadotte!” 

Presently a man came on deck, naked to the 
waist, covered with grime and soot. He stood at 
attention, awaiting orders, when the captain said, 
“Your royal highness, I have the honor to present 
your cousin.” 

& & 


DOING AS HE WAS TOLD. 


t is not the plain or garden variety of husband 

alone who gives his wife “as much trouble as 
all the children.” A very distinguished example 
figures in “Leaves From the Note-Books of Lady 
Dorothy Nevill.” 

He was a great scholar and had been a traveller 





in the far East, and one time, after he had become 
a lion in English society, he was invited to one of | 
the great country houses in which England is so | 
rich. The visit was to last three days. His wife 
carefully packed three spotless shirts in his 
travelling-bag, and bade him take particular care 
to put on one of them regularly every evening. 

“T hope you did as I told you?” were his wife’s | 
first words on his return. 

“Of course I did, my dear,” he said. “I put on | 
a clean shirt every evening, so with the one I 
started in, that makes four that I am wearing at 
the present moment.” 


® © | 


| 
A QUESTION IN KIND. 


ew evidence that William IV of England ful- 

filled the saying, “Once a sailor, always a 
sailor,” is found in “Leaves From the Journal of 
Sir George Smart.” 


In 1834 Sir George presided over the musical 
festival in Westminster Abbey. The king and 
Queen Adelaide were present, and the king, as 
was his wont, slumbered ——— whenever the 
music was sufficiently soft to permit it. 

“While the duet for basses was being sung in 
“Israel in Egypt,” the queen woke him up sud- 
denly by remarking, hat a fine duet! ‘The 
Lord is a Man of War.’ 

The king, not thoroughly awake, caught only 
the last words. 

“How many guns does she carry?” he eagerly 
asked. 


“ 
” 





*“Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ relieve Hoarse- 
nessfand cure Coughs. 


Singers. Free from opiates. (Adv. 


WOMEN AND WOMEN ONLY 
Are Most Competent to Appreciate the 
Purity, Delicacy and Efficacy 
of Cuticura Soap 


And to discover new uses for it daily. It combines 


delicate, medicinal, emollient, sanative and antiseptic | ; 


properties derived from Cuticura Ointment, the great 
Skin Cure, with the purest of saponaceous ingredients 
and most refreshing of flower odors. For preserving, 
purifying and beautifying the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands, for itchings, irritations, inflammations, for 
sanative, antiseptic cleansing, as well as for all the 
purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, Cuticura 
Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, is priceless.[{ Adr. 


The Hayes Method 
is successful because Individual, 
Personal, Skilful, Reliable, Experienced. 70,000 cases. 
References anywhere. WRITE FOR BUOK 37-1. 


Address P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 

STAMP 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 
Brazil, Peru, Cape G.H., Mexico, 

Natal, Java, etc.,and Album, 5c, 1000 Finely 

Mixed, 20c. 65 diff. U.S., 25c. 

5e. Agts. wtd., 50%. List Free. I buy stamps. 

C. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

















Just ask for a generous trial bottle; 3 in le and 
—— all veneered and varnished surfaces; saves old 
urniture. Three in One Oil Company, 43 Broadway, New York 








EOLIAN HARP. 


Played upon by the wind. Produces beautiful, 
sweet music of absolutely pure tones. Strung with 
five harp strings of best quality. This harp is hand- 
some in appearance and will last a lifetime. Length 
29 inches. Use in any window of this width or more. 
Sent prepaid for $2.25. 


AMES SWORD COMPANY, Chicopee, Mass. 


BRADFORD 


Comfort Shoes 


are the best-fitting and best- 
wearing shoes made. Thou- 
sands sold to Companion 
readers by mail. 
Send for Catalogue. 


CHAS. A. ROBERTS, 


Bradford, . 
















$2.50 


Delivered. 














THE BEST TREATMENT KNOWN 
for Varicose Veins, Leg Swellings, Lame Joints, 
Weak Ankles, Weak Knees, etc., is acknowl- 
edged by specialists to be the wearing of 
our seamless heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


Being made to measure they fit 
perfectly, and being made of new 
rubber of our own weaving they 
are most durable. Send for 
Booklet of self-measuring 
directions and low prices. 


© & Spindell Co., Elastic 
Weavers, 40 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 


Agents Wanted 























Rider 


CES in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
aw 61go8 model. Write for Special Offer. 
Finest Guaranteed 





908 Models to 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 


allof best makes P4 fo SIZ 
and Wheels 
$3 tc $8 


WY, All makes and modeis, 
8 


GZ00d AS MEW. oe ereveess 
Great Factory Clearin 
We nm Was without a 
cent deposit, pay 1 gg eth and allow 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIA 
Tires, coaster-brakes, parts, re- 
pairs and sundries, half usual prices. Do not 
buy till = get our catalogs and offer. Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 8 51, Chicago 


THE 





HOW TO PREVENT LEAKS IN 
ROOF. 


A little puddle on the floor inside the 
building does not necessarily mean a leak 


| directly overhead, but it does mean a 


leak somewhere. Often such leaks are 


| very difficult to trace because the water 


will follow the roof boards under the 


| roofing for a considerable distance before 


it comes through. The most likely place 
for leaks is around chimneys and gables. 
These are the points where cement must 
be used freely when the roofing is laid, 
but even with the utmost care a stiff and 
heavy roofing will work itself away from 
the bricks and let the water in. 

The best way to avoid such troubles is 
to adopt a roofing which is very pliable, 
as such a roofing is much easier to cut 
and fold in the small corners. 

Congo Roofing, for instance, is both 
pliable and easy to handle. The natural 
result is that a Congo Roof is invariably 
tight, whereas other roofings which may 
be just as good in their waterproofing 
qualities will be frequently extremely 
difficult to get tight the first time owing 
to their stiffness and difficulty in handling. 

A Free Sample of Congo may be had 


| by sending a postal card to the United | 


Roofing and Mfg. Co., 
Chicago or San Francisco. 


PHiladelphia, 


Invaluable to Speakers and | 


1000 hinges, | 














| Among the high-grade pianos of the 

| world is accorded the % Y 
| 7 
Ivers & Pond 


We make pianos of but one quality 
—the highest ; better cannot be made. 
For large half-tone pictures, showing 
in detail the exquisite and refined 
designs of our latest models, send for 
our new Catalogue just off the press. 


How to Buy Wherever in the United States 


* no dealer sells them, we send 
IVERS & POND PIANOS on trial at our risk. If 
the Piano fails to please, it returns at our expense for 
railway freights both ways. Write to-day for our 
special proposition, embodying our perfected Easy 
Payment Plans, as available in the most remote 
corner of the United States as in Boston. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
2 115 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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THE 
BUTTONS 
ARE 
MOLDED 
FROM 
BEST 
GRADE 
RUBBER 


CUSHION 
RUBBER BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


DO NOT BE DECEIVED 

BY BUTTONS maADE oF WOOD 

PAINTED OR COLORED TO 
IMITATE RUBBER 


THIS GUARANTY 
COUPON—IN YELLOW 
IS ATTACHED THIS WAY 
TO EVERY PAIR OF THE 
GENUINE—BE SURE 
IT’S THERE 




















HOSE 
SUPPORTER 
1S GUARANTEED TO 
DEALER AND USER 

AGAINST IMPERFECTIONS 


[THe BUTTONS AND 
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Sample Pair, Mercerized 25c., Silk LOOPS ARE LICENSED |}| 

50c. Mailed on receipt of price. FOR USE ON THIS 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, HOSE SUPPORTER 

Makers, BOSTON, ONLY. | 








‘SHOES 
+300 





BECAUSE 
My world-wide reputation for the 
past 32 years, as the maker and re- 
tailer of the best shoes for the money, 
is back of every pair. 


BECAUSE 


W. L. Douglas shoes have no equal 
for style, fit, comfort and wear. 


SHOES AT ALL PRICES, FOR EVERY 
MEMBER OF THE FAMILY, MEN, BOYS, 


WOMEN, MISSES AND CHILDREN. 


W. L. Douglas $4.00 and 85.00 
Gilt Edge Shoes cannot be 
equalled at any price. 

Fast Color Eyelets used exrclusirely. 
og CAUTION. W. L. Douglas name 
and price is stamped on bottom. Take 
No Substitute. Sold by the best shoe 
dealers everywhere. Shoes mailed from 
factory to any part of the world. Lllus- 

trated catalogue free. 
W.L. DOUGLAS, 161 Spark St., Brockton, Mass, 
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THE POPULAR 
VINTAGE 
PATTERN. 










The designs bearing this well-known trade mark are 
noted for the beauty, style, finish and qualities of 
endurance that make desirable silverplate. 

Sold by all leading dealers. Send for Catalogue “T-99,” showing latest patterns. 
= MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., MERIDEN, CONN. (International Silver Co., Successor) 

















_ THE SEA-PEAS 


A Legend of Surfolk in 1335 
By Arthur Guiterman 





n Red Queen Mary’s woeful reign 
A year-long curse oppressed the earth; 
No harvest gladdened croft or plain, 
And all was famine, fear and dearth. 


The cattle died in field and stall, 

The children starved in house and street ; 
Right glad were dainty mouths to call 

The acorn’s bitter provend sweet. 


Young Matthew Fulke of Ald’bro Town 
Arose from out a fevered bed: 

“True Suffolk hearts, be not cast down, 
For God hath heard your cry,” he said. 


“Since field and forest yield no more, 
And all the garnered grain is spent, 
Come forth along the naked shore 
And take what fruits the Lord hath sent!” 


Where Alde, the river, meets the sea 
There lies a barren, pebbled reach 

Betwixt The Vere and Slaughden Quay— 
The arid miles of Orford Beach; 


Along that waste, in want and heat, 

They trudged behind him, young and old; 
The shingle crunched beneath their feet, 

In rustling waves the beach-grass rolled. 


And long they knew no other sight 
Than arch of sky and toss of foam, 

With here and there an arrowed flight 
Of wind-blown swallows faring home. 


But now upon the pebbles gray 
A tangled wealth of vines was seen 
With dancing blossoms, fresh and gay, 
And ripened pods enmeshed in green. 


Where never plow had stirred the sand, 
By mortal labor never sown, 

The sea-peas grew on every hand— 
A Providence in sterile stone. 


And so the famine’s march was stayed. 
But men forget the Long Ago; 
The forest doves alone invade 
The wastes where still the sea-peas grow. 


But, “Ah!” you say, so worldly-wise, 
“Perchance upon that stony shore, 


Regarded not by careless eyes, 
The sea-peas grew long years before!” 


Aye, true. *Twas only sore distress 
That made the hungered seek and find; 
The miracle was there, no less, 
As others are—but men are blind. 
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THE WIRELESS MESSAGE. 
a he wireless station stands 


on a bleak spot on the 

New England coast ; and 
after the summer visitors are 
gone, the operator has little 
society. It was early au- 
tumn, but he opened the 
door cheerfully, and showed 
his visitor the mysteries of 
his establishment. 

‘The principle,’”’ said he, ‘‘is the same as 
that of the stone thrown into the pond. The 
ripples move outward in circles. By a series 
of large ripples and small ones, intercepted at 
a distance, and translated into dots and dashes, 
on the system of the Morse alphabet, there 
could be communication if the pond were per- 
fectly still, and the ripples moved fast enough 
and persisted long enough. 

‘‘But this system employs not the air, but 
the ether, through which the ripples radiate at 
the approximate velocity of light, that is, one 
hundred and eighty-six thousand miles a second. 
Is that clear ?’’ 

The visitor acted as if he understood it, but 
who can understand mysteries like these? He 
saw the apparatus, and the batteries, and then 
put on the bonnet and heard a scratching of 
dots and dashes. 

‘*Tell me what I am hearing,’’ he said to 
the operator. ; 

‘*Washington is talking to the battle-ships,’’ 
said the operator. ‘‘The fleet is at target- 
practise somewhere off the coast. The Navy 
Department has a message for one of the cap- 
tains. The words you are now hearing are 
those of the signal-officer of the flag-ship. He 
is answering Washington, and saying, ‘I will 
see if I can get him.’ ”’ 

The visitor put off the bonnet, with a strange 
sense of touching with his finger-tips an unseen 
world of mysterious reality. 

What was the message from Washington? 
Was it reproof, advice, or a promotion? And 
would the signal-officer be able, amid the noise 
and smoke, to find the man for whom a message 
waited from the government, perhaps from the 
President himself? 

Again he meditated. Does God thus seek to 
find men with messages spelled out with pain- 
ful simplicity, in adaptation to their human 
limitations—messages of guidanee, of restraint, 




















[ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION | 















and of promotion to high honor? And do we 
miss them often because we are in the midst of 
the noise and smoke? 

“I should like to see you send a message,”’ 
the visitor said to the operator. 

‘*Have you in mind any simple sentence you 
would like to see sent?’’ asked the operator. 

‘* Just say, ‘God bless you.’ Say it to no one 
in particular; say it to any one, to every one.’’ 

‘So the operator worked the key, and the 
flashes of lightning crackled forth the dots and 
dashes, and the tall wires above the building 
sent out the three short words. 

Did any one hear them? Very likely not. 
Yet they went forth over the waves with a 
thought of good to sailor and gunner, to the 
seaman upon the ocean, and the toiler on the 
shore. Who knows where they stopped, or if 
they ever stop? Whether the words are read 
or not, the message went forth, to sea and shore 
and to the distant stars—God bless you! 


WITH THE MAN-EATERS. 


n 1898 Colonel Patterson of the British army 

| went to East Africa to undertake the construc- 

tion of a railway bridge over the River Tsavo. 

He had a large force of coolies with him, but his 

work was hindered by the presence of lions, one 

adventure with which is described by a writer in 
the London Daily Mail. 


The work was well under way when two most 
ferocious and insatiable man-eating lions appeared 
and established a reign of terror which lasted nine 
months. At one time all work was actually sus- 
pended for three weeks. 

At first men disappeared, no one knew how. 
Then it was found that workmen were carried off 
as they slept in their tents. 

A witness described one occurrence: 

“About midnight the lion suddenly put his head 
in at the tent door and seized Ungar Singh by the 
throat. The unfortunate fellow cried, ‘Choro!’ 
aoe o!] The next moment he was gone, and we 

cont a terrible struggle going on outside.” 

The next night the attack was in another part 
of the camp. And so it went on, each night heart- 
rending shrieks telling of fresh tragedy. The 
lions ger very bold and would dare everything. 
One night one of the beasts — on the hospital 
tent, in which eight men were lying, killed one 
and wounded two others. 

Every night for over a week Colonel Patterson 
waited and watched in vain. The attacks which 
for weeks had been made by one lion were now 

e in pairs, each seizing a victim. 

A light staging was constructed, a dead donkey 
laid near for bait, and Colonel Patterson took up 
his position. The lion came, and told by ang: 

owls that the hunter’s q 

hen followed an unexpec 
the colonel: 

“The hunter became the hunted, and the lion 
began to stalk me. For two hours he horrified 
me by creeping around and around my craz 
structure. The staging had not been constructe 
with an eye to the pene | of a rush at it. I 
began to feel distinc 7, wont. 

“T kept perfectly still, but the strain told heavily 
on my nerves. About midnight something came 
flop, and struck me on the back of my head. 
was so terrified I nearly fell off the stage. It 
— to be only an owl. The involuntary start 
ee ave was followed by a sinister growl from 


ow. 
“After this I kept as still as possible, although 
trembling with excitement. In a short time I 
heard the lion begin to creep stealthily toward 
me. I could barely see him, but I saw enough for 
my purpose, and took aim. My shot was followed 
by a tremendous roar, and I could hear the crea- 
ture leaping about in all directions. 

“T was no longer able to see him, but I kept 
blazing away in the direction I heard him. At 
length there came a series of mighty groans, then 
deep sighs. When they ceased I felt that one of 
the beasts which had so long harried us was no 
more. 

“In the morning it was found that the lion meas- 
ured nine feet eight inches. 

“The second lion, killed one night under equally 
exciting circumstances, gave a remarkable ex- 
ample of vitality. Struck by two bullets, he made 
off with great bounds. As soon as daylight came 
the lion was tracked. Crippled by a third bullet, 
he was coming for me, when a fourth charge 
brought him to pone. On being ea Hey e 
rose and rushed again. A Martini bullet in his 
head and another in his chest finished him for 
good and all.” 


resence was detecte 
development. Says 
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THE DAUGHTER OF A DOMINE. 


he story of the daughters of an old-time 

New England clergyman is given by Mrs. 

Lucy Fitch Perkins in “A Book of Joys.” 

The marriage in those days of a minister’s 

daughter was looked upon as a social event requir- 
ing due observance. 


When the domine’s eldest daughter went to 
Boston to buy her household treasures before her 
matriage to the young doctor, the whole town 
turned out to see her go; and for a time it seemed 
doubtful if the second daughter could marry at 
all, for she was loved by a mere deacon’s son, 
whose humble social position made it difficult for 
him to address her. 

She, however, having made a shrewd guess as to 
— = of his feelings, took the reins in her own 
hands. 

At a party, from which she made exemplary 
departure at nine o’clock, John’s devotion was 
apparent, yet he did not dare offer to see her 
home. So she stepped to the middle of the room, 
her black eyes dancing with mischief, and said, in 
a clear voice, “If no one here has any objection, I 
should like to have John wait upon me home; and 
. any one has, let him speak now or forever hold 
nis peace. 

It is needless to add that the delighted John 
settled the matter on the walk home that night, 
and they were married soon afterward. 

Mrs. John developed many fearless character- 
istics. She wore her clothes twenty years out of 
fashion, and never parted with a bonnet. The 
ladies of the church got tired of seeing the same 
one appear year after year, and expressed them- 
selves about it at a historical meeting of the 
sewing society, from which she was absent. The 
village doctor happened in for a moment on an 
errand when the ladies were at the most animated 
point, and as he dearly loved a joke, he repeated 

he whole thing to his sister-in-law within the 
hour, and _ together the two miscreants planned a 
bombshell for the society. While the ladies were 
at their tea the doctor appeared once more, and 
announced to the meeting that Mrs. John sent 
word that, if the ladies would decide what sort of 
a bonnet she ought to wear, she would try to meet 
their views, but pending such instruction she 
would continue to wear her old one, which was 
still in good condition. And wear it she did until 


a new one became a necessity. 
The new one was ordered, and one of her sons 
was despatched to bring it home. He went on 








horseback, and as she feared for the safety of the 
box by this means of transportation, she com- 
manded him to wear the bonnet home on his head. 
Disobedience was a thing unthought of in that 
family, and the town beheld a wretched boy riding 
through the main street of the village with Mrs. 
John’s new bonnet displayed upon his head. 


THE BOY WHO DIDN'T MIND 
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he father sadly shook his head. 
Why will not boys obey? 
“You’ve been naughty again, I hear,” he said. 
“T shall have-to send you away. 


“T’ve tried in all ways to be kind, 
By gentle means to rule; ; 
But now I must ship you off, I find, 

To a military school. 


“You'll have to mind your P’s and Q’s; 
They stand no nonsense there. 

You put on your clothes when a bugle blows, 
And a drum means ‘Brush your hair!’ 


“Another drum means ‘Breakfast, boys!’ 
‘School-time!’ the bugle blows. 

And they beat more drums when bedtime comes— 
And so each day it goes.” 


Still stood the boy, with hanging head. 
The father thought, “‘Poor child! 

I’ve been too hard with him, I fear; 
He’s not so very wild. 


“Well, what do you think of that dreadful place? 
Come, little man, raise your head.” 

The boy looked up, with shining face: 
“It’s goin’ to be great!” he said. 


* ¢ 


TRUSTING THE BOY. 


business man sat in his office talking with a 
A friend, when a messenger boy appeared in 

the doorway. He was so small that his chin 
hardly came above the edge of the desk, but he 
had a fine air of self-reliance and an honest- 
looking pair of blue eyes. The business man 
smiled and nodded, and the boy smiled and 
nodded back at him. Without many words, there 
seemed to be a good understanding between them. 


“Remember where the First National Bank is?” 
asked the man, carefully placing a roll of bank- 
notes between the leaves of a bank-book and 
es a rubber band round the cover. 

—_— ,” said the boy. 
sir 


“Well, take this over and deposit it for me,” 
and the man handed the boy the bank-book and 
its contents. 

The boy vanished, and the visitor drew a breath 
of surprise mingled with consternation. 

“Do you think that’s safe?”’ he asked. 

“Perfectly,” answered the other. 

“But do you think it’s good for the boy?” 

“How so?” 

“To put temptation in his way like that. Why. 

ou must have trusted him with fully a hundred 

ollars! That’s a —— big temptation for a 
small youngster. It would worse for him to 
steal it than for you to lose it.” 

“T have thoug it of that,’’ said the business man, 
more soberly, “and some youngsters I wouldn’t 
risk with it. But the way I look at it is this: the 


“Still in the same place, 


earlier a —— used to temptation in this world 
- better is able to resist it when he grows 
oO) 


er. 

“Now this is the kind of a boy who likes to be 
trusted; appreciates it; hugs it to his bosom; con- 
siders himself, in fact, as an essential part of my 
business. 

“The first time I let him deposit money for me 
it was a case of necessity. y clerks were all 
out, I couldn’t go myself, and yet the money had 
to be in the bank before closing-time. So I rang 
up the messenger company, and —” 

“You’d never even seen the boy before?” inter- 
rupted the other. 

“If I had I’d never noticed him particularly. 
Well, in came our friend Johnny—just a plain 
honest-appearing youngster in uniform. He looke 
scared when he saw the roll of bills, and that 

ave me confidence in him. But he was back in 

en minutes, and when he came in it was almost 
funny to look at him. 

“Responsibility had made him grow up, so to 
speak, in those ten minutes. You see I had 
trusted him, and he knew it, and he had proved 
himself worthy. Won his spurs, as it were. 

“Now I have an arrangement with the mes- 
senger company to send Johnny whenever he’s in 
when I ask for a messenger. And Johnny, un- 
known to himself, is right on the way to a better 
job in this office when he gets big enough.” 

As he spoke the door opened, and “-— 4 
gaets a dignified grin, appeared with the bank- 


*® 


A GOOD INDIAN. 


ot long ago there died on the Shoshone 
Indian -Reservation in Wyoming Chief 
Washakie of the Shoshone tribe. This old 
chief, says a writer in the Sunday Associated 
Magazines, never wronged the whites or any of 
his own people. Yet all the Indians feared him. 
Single-handed, Washakie could pilot any number 
of whites through any hostile country. He it was 
who piloted General Frémont across the country 
when he went to make a way for the advance of 
civilization beyond the Rockies. 


Washakie was a wonderful man in many ways. 
He never broke his word. Once when one of his 
sons led a band of restless young warriors away 
from the reservation to pillage among the whites, 
Washakie sent a runner to say that if the warriors 
were not back on the reservation by sunrise the 
next morning, they should never return. 

They did not heed the warning, and the old chief 
ergy led some of his best fighters against 

is son. True to the word of Washakie, none of 
the band ever returned. All were slain. 

Always stern, and vowing all his life that he 
would never break his word, Washakie kept his 
promise in this case as he did in every other. 

For his long, valuable services to the whites in 
the troublous days of the early frontier, President 
Grant once sent a beautiful black pony, a fine 
saddle and a silver-mounted bridle by special mes- 
senger to the chief. 

When the messenger arrived at the agency 
building, the sun had just set. Washakie was 
standing at_ a window, looking on the gold and 

urple which flooded the snow-caps of the moun- 

ins with color. 

Post-Trader Moore soon found the Indian, and 
told him to look at the pony, with its fine saddle 
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and bridle. The 
it could be seen to good adv: % 

“Well, Washakie,” said Moore, “what have you 
to say to the White Father for sending you such a 
beautiful present?” 

Washakie did not speak. 

The post-trader repeated the question; but in- 
stead of replying, the old chief began to drum 
with the fingers of both hands on the window- 

anes. Thus he stood for some moments. Moore 

nally walked to where he could see the Indian’s 
face, and was surprised to see that Washakie was 
weeping. Great tears were rolling over his scarred 
cheeks, and occasionally the great, fearless war- 
rior sobbed, something that no torture could have 
made him do. 

In due course, Washakie turned about and said 
slowly, “Tell the White Father for me that when 
the Frenchman gives thanks he has plenty tongue, 
but no heart; when Washakie gives thanks, he has 
ape A heart, but no tongue.”” A mess 








pony stood just beneath, where 
antage 





sage, it may 
ed, that none could understand better than 
eat man to whom it was sent. 

ood old Chief Washakie fought in one hundred 
and fifty-seven battles in aid of the whites. 


* ¢ 


THE WOMAN LAWYER’S CHANCE. 


f there is any hint of a moral attached to the 
| New York Sun story below it is that to estab- 

lish clearly their legal and judicial equality 
women lawyers must learn to regard untidiness as 
philosophically as do men lawyers. This is the 
story, as one of the hundred women lawyers in 
New York City tells it: 


In the early days of my legal studentship I was 
in a Wisconsin town spending my vacation, and 
Judge X, the great man of the place, an old friend 
of my father’s, gave me the — e of his library. 

Like many other private law libraries in small 
places I have visited, this was unsurpassed in 
number of volumes and value b any I have ever 
known about in New York, where space is so 
precious that a lawyer must perforce depend on 
outside help for his references. 

In a smaller town you must own the books your- 
self or go without. The judge owned his, and I 
browsed with wonder and delight about among the 
shelves, which filled three good-sized rooms, and 
I realized for the first time what the law really 
meant, and how tremendous an undertaking it 
was for a young woman like myself to seek to 
make any headway in it. 

These, however, were only reflections, by the 
way. y insistent thought was one of horror at 
the dirt and disorder that reigned supreme. The 
dust was inch-thick over everything. It occurred 
to me that I could kill two birds with one stone. 
I would clean and catalogue the volumes at the 
same time that I was gaining insight for my future 
work, and thus do the judge a good turn for his 
kindness to me. 

I set to work, and fneky. after finishing up the 
outer rooms, I invaded the sanctum, w here the 
old judge had gone on ee after day without 
taking the slightest notice of me and my dusting. 
When he did become aware that something so un- 
— was taking place, he nearly had a 
stroke. 

To think that I, an insignificant fly on the dic- 
tionary of wisdom, had dared to disturb the accu- 
mulation of sacred dust! Even his old-time 
courtesy was for a while sadly shaken. 

Finally he gasped out a question as to whether 
I did not respect the superstitions of the profes- 
sion I was studying to enter, one of which was the 
hide-bound rule that no volume should have its 
place changed or its face altered, though the dust 
= be inches deep. : 

shook my head, and in answer proudly dis- 
played the completed catalogue, where code vol- 
umes and common law had their respective 
positions. Finally the humor of the situation 
came to his relief, and he said: 

“Well, I have often wanted to know what women 
were goin to do when on entered the legal field, 
and now I know. They will dust the books.” 


* ¢ 


EASTER IN MONTENEGRO. 


astertide in Montenegro is accompanied by 

many interesting festivals. In the best 

room of every house—with the poorer classes 

often the only room—a table is set forth covered 

with a white cloth, and conspicuous on every table, 

says Mr. R. Wyon in “The Balkans From Within,” 
is a plate of eggs, colored red and blue. 

Any one with the remotest claims of acquaint- 
ance is made as welcome as the closest relation 
or dearest friend. It is a season of unbounded 
hospitality. As I enter the house of my friend 
Petar Iam warmly greeted. The wife kisses my 
hand and brings me a chair. We sit while she 


brings me a little of all the ft things upon the 
table. I taste the food and drink to their pros- 
rity. Then I select a colored egg with care, 


esting the more pointed end on my teeth. Petar 

laughs a : 
“Thou knowest our custom,” he says, and like- 

wise chooses an bi 


I hold the egg in my hand, the pointed end 


upward, while Petar taps it with his e g. Neither 
cracks, and then I tap Petar’s egg. It cracks. 


Petar gives me his broken egg, and chooses 
another with more care. Again we tap, and again 
his egg is broken. Other men come in and watch 
our harmless game with interest. wy egg van- 
quishes one eee after another, and Petar retires 

rom the contest. 

“Thou hast a good egg,” says a newcomer, “but 
I have a better. This one,” he says, drawing « 
purple egg from his capacious breeches’ pocket, 
“has cracked eleven lay.” 

“Mine is better,” I answer, eat. and we tap 
A shout greets my victory again. 

“Verily it is a hard shell,” says my adversary, 
handing me his egg with a sigh. 

It reminds me of my schoolboy days when Ww: 
battled with chestnuts on a string. Yet in Monte 
negro the game is played every Easter in ever) 
house by grizzled veterans of a hundred fights, 
and youths proud of the possession of a rifle whic! 
proclaims them men and active members of thi 
soldier race. 


* © 


WHY HE WAS THERE. 


he occasion was the annual reunion of t! 
survivors of the —th Regiment, volunteci 
infantry, and it took place in a thriving ¢i 

in one of the Western states. Among the vetera! « 
in attendance was a soldierly, erect old man, wi! 
the fire of youth still in his eye, who had journey" 
across half a dozen or more states in order | 
meet once again his comrades of the long ago. 
came his turn to address them. He rose @) 
began: 

“TI have travelled seventeen hundred miles — 
Here the memories of the old days overcal 
him, and _ his voice broke. Recovering himse' 

with an effort, he tried again: 

“My dear old friends and comrades, I ha 
travelled seventeen hundred miles —” 

Once more his emotions mastered him. Das 
~ the tears from his eyes, he made a thir! 
attempt. o 
“T have travelled seventeen hundred miles,” | 
=» “to do the erying for this whole re: 
men 
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THE GIFT.. 


By Priscilla Leonard. 


Fate gave a child these letters four 
With which his lot to spell: 

O—H—E—R—no less, no more, 
The mystic letters fell. 


The boy received them with a frown. 
‘Give me that hoe,’’ he said. 

“Fate dooms me for a drudging clown!” 
For H—O—E—R he read. 


‘ Fate’s fault!” they cried. Fate 
smiled serene. 
‘* Why blame me for his hoe ? 
With wiser eyes he might have seen 
And spelled, H—E—R—O!” 


— OS 
APPLE-BLOSSOMS. 


By Alice V. L. Carrick. 
I think the fairies hide the snow, 
For no one seems to see it go. 
I think they put it all away 
Until the spring comes in with May. 
And then they take the lovely rose 
That in the sunset gleams and glows, 
And sift the snow and rose all down 
Over the orchards of the town, 
Till apple-blossoms, pink and white, 
Bloom out in just one single night. 


a 
JIMMIE'S LIFE-LINE. 


By Edward W. Frentz. 
ne fine, bright morning the Fairport boys, 
6) who were waiting at the end of Peter- 
son’s wharf for Lawrence Dike, were 
surprised to see him coming with a new boy, 
a stranger to all of them. 

‘It must be his cousin from the West,’’ said 
Johnnie Oliver. ‘‘He said his cousin was 
coming this week to spend the rest of the sum- 
mer.’”’ 

Johnnie was right. The new boy, Jimmie 
Palmer, was Larry’s cousin, who lived in a 
small town in Indiana, and had never seen the 
ocean, or any other large body of water, till 
now. He was rather small, with slender arms 
and legs, and did not look as if he could do 
much; but he looked good-natured and full of 
fun, and the other boys decided that he was 
going to be all right and a good fellow. 

This morning they were all going in a big 
dory over to Bayley’s clam-fiats. To Jimmie 
everything was new and delightful. He kept 
snuffing the fresh salt air and looking out across 
the bay, and by and by he made everybody 
langh by saying, ‘‘My! I didn’t know there 
was so much water anywhere in the world—all 
in one bunch !’’ 

That was not the only laugh the other boys 
had at Jimmie’s ignorance. When they reached 
the clam - flats, and all took off their shoes 
and stockings and waded in the mud, Jimmie 
slipped overboard with the rest, and then gave 
a yell and started to run toward the shore. 
He thought he was going to sink over his head, 
and was terribly frightened. And when he 
began to run, his feet stuck in the soft mud and 
he fell down, flat on his face. The other boys 
helped him up, and brushed off the mud as 
well as they could, and he got well laughed at. 
But when he found how foolish he had been, 
and that there was really no danger, he laughed 
as loudly as any of them. 

It was a day full of surprises for Jimmie. 
He cut his foot on a clam-shell, and got one of 
his fingers badly nipped by a crab which he 
found later on, on the beach. And on the way 
home, when he wanted to row, and the boys 
let him try it, he ‘‘caught a crab,’’ and when 
his oar came out of the water, fell over in the 
boat, flat on his back. 

All this was great fun to the rest of the boys, 
und Jimmie himself did not seem to mind it 
much; but when it was learned that Jimmie 
could not swim, it was 






























RH Loosley 


But it was not long before something happened 
which made them change their minds. The 
boys were all in swimming one hot afternoon 
at the end of the wharf. One after another they 
had stripped off their clothes and piled them 
up on the string-piece of the wharf, and then 
with a glad shout had leaped like big white 
frogs, head first, into the cool, deep water. At 
last Jimmie was the only one left on the wharf. 
He sat there gloomily, watching his playmates 
diving and splashing below him, and wished 
that he could share their fun, but he was afraid 
he could never learn to swim. He had tried 
and tried, in shallow water, but succeeded only 
in getting his nose and eyes and mouth full 
of water, and then becoming frightened and 
sinking. 


Now as Jimmie watched the other boys, he | 


saw that Arthur Holmes was acting strangely. 
His face looked very white, and his breath 
was coming in little short gasps. He had turned 
toward the wharf and was swimming in, or 
trying to. He looked up at Jimmie and tried 
to call out something, but with the shouts of 
the other boys, Jimmie could not make out 
what it was. 

Then the other boys saw, too, but instead of 
doing anything, they began to laugh. ‘‘Look 
at Art!’’ one of them cried. 
it great !’’ 
believe drown, to fool Jimmie; and Jimmie 


*‘Isn’t he doing | 
They thought he was trying to make | 


rowley Bark was a woolley dog 

Who was selfish,cross and bad, 

Hed never let the other dogs 

Have anything he had. 

Although he'd always lots to eat 

) And plenty he could spare. 

‘ No hungry puppies would he help 
,Or for their troubles care. 


ut when at last old Growley grew 
So old he couldn't move 

He didnt have a single friend 

To help him or to love. 

This old, mean, selfish Growley Bark 
To be kind had never tried. 

And now he lay alone and sad 
And starved until he died. 









John Morton 


back, and with a pitiful cry sank out of sight. | 
All the other boys still thought it was only a 
joke, but Jimmie had seen Arthur’s frightened 
eyes, and quick as a flash he acted. He saw 
at a glance that there was not a thing on the 
wharf that could help him except the boys’ 
clothes. With one grab he seized two shirts, 
knotted the sleeves together, and dropped the 
dangling end of one of the other sleeves down 
the side of the wharf. Arthur had come up 
again, and was trying to cling to the slippery 
post. By lying flat on his stomach Jimmie 
could just reach him with the shirt-sleeve, but 
he saw that the line would be too short to do 
more than hold the drowning boy up for a few 
minutes. So, still lying on his stomach, and 
holding to the shirt with one hand, he reached for 
another shirt with his other hand, and wriggled 
along until he seized it. 


others. 

He could now stand up, with the life-line in 
his hands, and crying to Arthur not to be 
seared, and to hold on tight, he walked along 
the edge of the wharf, toward the shore, towing 


Arthur with him, until the water was shallow | 


enough for Arthur to touch bottom. 





had had so many tricks played on him that for | 


a moment he thought so, too. 

But by this time Arthur had reached the 
piling on which the wharf stood, and made 
a grasp for one of the great posts. He clasped 
his arms about it and tried to climb up, but it 
was covered with the green slime left by the 
tide, and was so slippery that not even a cat 
could have clung to it, and slowly he slipped 


The other boys had seen by this time that 
Arthur was not fooling, but had been seized by 
cramps, and they had come swimming in to 
help. But the rescue was all over by the time 
they got ashore. 

It was a pretty sober group of boys that went 
along, helping Arthur to his home; and when 
old Capt. Alexander Bowers heard what Jimmie 
had done he patted him on the shoulder and 
said, ‘‘You are nobody’s fool, my boy, even if 
you didn’t smell salt water till this summer. 
A cool, quick head is sometimes better than a 
strong body.’’ And little Jimmie was satisfied. 





Then with his teeth | 
}and his free hand, he tied that shirt to the 














THEIR TELEPHONE. 
By H. E. Branch. 
Two spiders stretched a telephone 
From a pear- to an apple-tree, 
Then sat them down at either end 
To see what they could see. 


“* Hello!” 
To spider number two. 


said spider number one 


“A fly is coming down your way. 
Now see what you can do.” 


** Speak louder,’’ answered number one. 
“IT can’t hear what you say.” 
“ Too late! 


“ The fly has gone away. 


replied his cratty friend. 


“ Hello! Hello! 
**l wonder what’s the matter!” 


Dear me,’’ he said, 
Then turned his eye around to see 
What made the dreadful clatter. 


A bird in flying through the air, 
Without the least intention, 

Had brushed its wing against the wire 
And broken the connection. 





e~ 
PUZZLES. 


1. CHARADES. 
I. 
My first by tongue we often do; 
My next am I, perhaps are you; 
My third you did on many a day, 
And oft my whole, ’tis safe to say. 
II. 
My first we don’t want, though it’s no disgrace, 
And beauty once wore it upon her fair face. 
You can’t have my whole, ‘less my second you do, 
And my whole grandma, maybe, makes better 
than you. 


2. GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 
All blanks are to be filled with geographical 
names. 
“Sweet A——, loveliest village of the plain.” 
“© little town of B——, how still we see thee lie.” 
“On thee I ponder where’er I w: ander, and still 
grow fonder, sweet C——, of thee. 


“O Mary, go and call the cattle home, 
Across the sands of D—.’ 


“The martial airs of E— encircle still the earth.” 


“The King of F—— went up the hill with twenty 
thousand men; 

The King of F— came down the hill, and ne’er 
went up some’ 


“From G s icy mountains, from India’s coral 
sands.” 





“Hamelin town’s in ayes k, 
By famous H— ec 


“Beyond the Alps lies I—.” 


“If I forget thee, O J—, let my right hand forget 
her cunning. - 


“Into the city of K—— 

By the road that leadeth to Ispahan, 
At the head of his dusty caravan, 
Rode the great captain, Alan.’ 


“On L— when the sun was low 
an bloodless lay the untrodden snow; 
3ut L— saw another sight 


When the drum beat at dead of night.” 


“If you would view fair M— aright, 
Then go visit it by the pale moonlight.” 


“Oh, greenly and fair in the land of the sun, 
The Vine 8 of the youre and the rich me lon ran: 
8 prophet once grew.” 





3. INSECTS OF SONG AND STORY. 
For all the idle ones, and those who shirk, 
From me the wise man teaches, “Go to work!” 
A humble messenger of love, 
The power of gaming twas my lot to prove. 


I built my home, and thereby saved a prophet. 
History tells you all the story of it. 


A king who could do naught but grieve 
Watched me, and learned his fortunes to retrieve. 


Gay was the summer, and we idled through it; 
When winter came, too late we learned to rue it. 
Lowly my lot, as sacred Se sapenee s tell, 
And yet, though oft despised, with kings I dwell. 
I was a flatterer, who, to gain my meat, 
Sang wily words, to get me down to eat. 
A strong man killed a raging beast, and we 
Our “home, sweet home”’ built there for all to see. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Eye. 
2. 1. Inn, ate—innate. 11. Cart, ridge—cartridge. 
111. Sat, ire—satire. 





different. In Fairport 
every boy learned to 
swim almost as soon as 
e could walk, and by 
the time they were eight 
’ nine years old all of 
‘hem could float, do‘‘dog- 
yauddle’’ and overhand, 
id dive and bring up 
vebbles. It began to be 
‘thought that perhaps 
Jimmie was a sort of 
“coward,” and that made 
‘im feel very badly, and 
‘so. made his cousin 
Lawrence, in some de- 


PLAYING 








sree, ashamed for him. 


MILKMAN. 


3. Scowl, cowl, owl. 
4. Stint, tint, tin, in, I. 
Steak, teak, tea. Stare, 





tare, tar. 

5. Aunt, haunt; 
halter; treat, threat ; 
show; ope, hope j 

ft; cub, 


alter, 
sow, 
eaves 





heaves; sift, 

chub; trice, thrice ; elm, 
helm; one, hone: sot, 
shot; eat, heat; arbor, 
harbor; tank, thank; sag, 
tri 








shag; cat, chat; 
thrill; owl, howl; ay, ha 
eel, heel; are, hare ; i 
hit; aft, haft; hale ; 
tick, thick; shad ; 
seen, sheen. 

6. 1. Muse, use, user; 
smite, mite, miter; aisle, 
isle, islet; dear, ear, earn, 
11. Crate, rate, rat; sally, 
ally, all; abate,bate, bat; 
sink, ink, in. 





ale, 
sad, 
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M*: Asquith’s Policy.—Mr. Asquith, the 
new British premier, took occasion, in an 
address to the Reform Club, April 30th, to 
define his policy. With reference to free trade, 
education, licensing and old-age pensions he 
spoke with emphasis; but his omission to say 





anything about home rule for Ireland led to his | 


being questioned later in the House of Com- 
mons by members who thought his silence 
inconsistent with the pledges given by Mr. 
Churchill, in his Manchester campaign, that 
the Liberal party at the next general election 
would demand authority to deal with home 
rule. Mr. Asquith declared that there had been 
no change in the policy of the government, and 
that there was no conflict between what Mr. 
Churchill had said and his own utterances, 
& 

ape Licensing Bill, one of the most criti- 

cal and important measures before Parlia- 
ment, was the first to be taken up for discussion 
after the Easter recess. The second reading of 
the bill was carried May 4th, by a majority of 
246. The bill aims greatly to reduce the number 


a 
s 
A 





of licensed drinking-places, and in the future to | 


apply the principle of local option to the granting | , 
At present, in England and Wales, | 


of licenses. 
there is one licensed liquor establishment for 
every 370 of the population. Under the opera- 
tion of the pending bill, if it were to become 
law, this number would be gradually reduced 
during the next 20 years, until in the towns 
there should be only one to every 750, and in the 
country districts one for every 400 of the popu- 
lation. This would involve the cancelation of 
about 32,000 licenses. At first, compensation 
would be allowed for the canceling of licenses, 
but this would cease after 14 years. The bill 
provides also for the registration and inspection 
of all clubs which sell liquor. 

& 
Pe Important By-Election.—On 

May 6th an election was held in the English 

constituency of Wolverhampton East, to fill the 
parliamentary vacancy caused by the elevation 
of Sir Henry Fowler to the peerage. In 1906 
Sir Henry had 5,610 votes, and his Unionist 
opponent 2,745. In the recent contest the Lib- 
eral candidate had a majority of 8 only. 

® 
A’ apanese Cruiser sunk.—As the Japa- 

nese protected cruiser Matsushima, which 

was in use as a training-ship, was anchoring at 
Makang, a harbor in the Pescadores Islands, 
early in the morning of April 30th, an explosion 
occurred in the stern magazine, and the ship 
sank immediately. Of her complement of 415 
men, 207 were drowned. Among the cadets 
lost were sons of Prince Oyama, Baron Chinda, 
and other distinguished Japanese. The explo- 
sion, it is believed, was caused by decomposi- 
tion of the powerful explosive cordite, which 
was used in the ammunition. 

® 


Ca and its Neighbors.—Follow- 
ing the attempt on the life of President 
Cabrera of Guatemala, April 20th, 18 persons 
charged with complicity in the plot were sum- 
marily executed. Among them were some who 
had been kept in prison since the attempt to 
assassinate Cabrera last year, and who were 
saved from execution by the intervention of 
foreign representatives. April 30th, Guatemalan 
troops were sent to the residence of the consul- 
general of Uruguay, where they seized the 
consul-general of Honduras and his son, who 
had taken refuge there. These proceedings have 
occasioned deep resentment in the neighboring 
republics; and it is reported that Mexico, as 
well as Honduras, is concentrating troops on 
the Guatemalan frontier, in readiness for emer- 
gencies. ® 


A’ Afghan Raid into India.—Serious 
troubles have arisen on the northwest 
frontier of India. A recent rising of the Zakka 
Khels, an Afridi tribe, which was easily sup- 
pressed, was followed by more threatening 
demonstrations by the Mohmand tribesmen, 
who, incited by fanatic priests, moved down 
from the hills in large numbers toward the 
British outposts. ‘These revolting tribesmen 
have been joined by a body of Afghans, reported 
to number from 13,000 to 20,000, which crossed 
the border May ist, and the next day attacked 
a blockhouse held by a British garrison. It is 
not clear whether the Ameer of Afghanistan 
encouraged this raid or was powerless to pre- 
vent it, but in either case the situation is a 
serious one. It is made still more grave by 
symptoms of native unrest in different parts of 
India, and the discovery at Calcutta of extensive 
stores of bombs and cartridges, which were 
apparently designed for use by disaffected 
natives. ° 


as Manuel formally opened the new 
Portuguese Cortes April 29th. The occa- 
sion had been anticipated with misgivings, as it 
was feared that an attempt might be made upon 
the life of the king; but there was no disturb- 
ance. On May 6th he formally swore allegiance 
tw the national constitution. 
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reat Salt Lake Water. — Everybody 
knows that the water of the Great Salt 
Lake is very dense as well as very salt, but 
many will be surprised to learn that its density 
varies to a remarkable degree from time to time. 
For instance, in 1885 the density was 1.1225, 
and the percentage by weight of solid constitu- 
ents was 16.716; in 1903 the density had in- 
creased to 1.2206, the greatest ever recorded, and 
the percentage of solids to 27.721; in 1907 the 
density had diminished to 1.1810, and the per- 
centage of solids to 22.920. Of the solids in 
1907, 12.67 per cent. was chlorin, 7.58 per 
cent. sodium, 1.53 per cent. sulphate radical, 
0.72 per cent. potassium, 0.45 per cent. mag- 
nesium, and 0.04 per cent. calcium. 
& 
eanderthal and Australian.—The fa- 
mous Neanderthal skull found in Switzer- 
land in 1856, and other similar skulls and parts 
of skulls found elsewhere in Europe,- have been 
- regarded as representing 
1 a distinct species of the 
human race, to which 
the name Homo Primi- 
genius has been given. 
Prof. W. J. Sollas un- 
dertakes to show that 
there are no grounds 
whatever for regarding 
the Neanderthal type 
of man as a separate 
species. On the con- 
trary, he thinks that 
*‘the Neanderthal race, 
the most remote from 
us in time of which we have any knowledge, 
and the Australian, the most remote from us 
in space, probably represent divergent branches 
of the same original stock.’’. Doctor Lydekker 
remarks that this conclusion of Professor Sollas’s 
aceords with the modern view that the native 
Australians are low-grade members of the 
Caucasian, or European stock, instead of, as at 
one time supposed, half-bred oceanic negroes. 
“‘The Veddahs of Ceylon and the Toalas of 
Celebes apparently mark their line of march 
from west to east.’’ 


—— 





he Wasteful Telephone.—Those who 
think that invention is approaching its limits 
would do well to consider the fact stated by 
Monsieur Abraham, an authority on this subject, 
that the best telephone does not transmit to the 
ear more than one one-thousandth of the energy 
that it receives from the line. Although there 
may be cases in which one could wish that the 
telephone would transmit less rather than more, 
yet, seriously, it is a challenge to inventors, as 
well as an indictment of human inefficiency, 
when an instrument of such universal utility 
is allowed to remain so prodigal. 
& 
Me Power for Ships.—The immense 
advances recently made in the power and 
speed of transatlantic steamships have not yet, 
in the opinion of Mr. J. J. O’ Neill, a Scotch 
engineer, been carried to the limit. Addressing 
the Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders 
in Scotland, Mr. O’ Neill said that the lengths 
of the present liners warrant the belief that 
greater power can be obtained with the same 
dimensions, the present speeds with shorter 
lengths. Investigation shows that the variations 
of form involve relatively small gains, and Mr. 
O’Neill thinks that if the same attention had 
been devoted to the development of the screw- 
propeller that has been given to the form of 
vessels greater advantages would have been 
secured. ® 


A= to Chemists.—Recent reports indi- 
cate that the use of sodium peroxid for 
producing fusion of substances in a closed 
chamber presents great advantages over former 
methods of analysis. Ores of galena, chrome 
iron and manganese are completely decomposed 
when mixed with sodium peroxid and metallic 
sulphids and ignited in a nickel crucible. In 
analysis of plants by ashing, loss of sulphur 
and other elements through volatilization is 
prevented by the peroxid method. It is espe- 
cially useful in the analysis of sulphur in 
pyrites, and in rubber, and of sulphur and 
arsenic in organic compounds. 
& 

ulls and Clams.—The discussion con- 

tinues between those who think that all 
the acts of the lower animals are satisfactorily 
explained by the hypothesis of inherited instinct, 
and those who hold that there is an element of 
intelligence, if not of reasoning, in these things. 
Mr. W. L. Finley, in ‘@ recent work on Ameri- 
can birds, mentions an observation of his which 
may, perhaps, be explained either way, but 
which in any case is interesting. A gull seized 
upon a clam, and rising to a height of about 
15 feet, allowed it to fall upon hard ground. 
The clam kept its mouth shut. Again the gull 
rose with it to the same height and dropped it 
once more, with the same result. This operation 
was repeated 15 times, when at last the shock 
had the desired effect, the shell was opened, 





and the gull enjoyed its dainty. 
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pay for their land. 


line in Washington. 


apricots and small fruits grow well there. 
hundreds of acres of bearing orchards produced crops 
which brought from $500 to $600 per acre. 

Pamphlets describing these openings are free. 
F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, CHICACO. 


ARE YOU LOOKING AHEAD? 


Through the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho and Wash- 
ington, the building of this railway opens up a coun- 
try full of money-making possibilities. 
lands are now selling at $10 per acre, and upwards. 
To-day’s opportunities are along the Pacific 
Coast extension of the 


Rich farm 


Chicago 


Railway 


In the Dakotas, and in Montana, along the 
new line, the soil is a dark loam with a 

subsoil; good water is plentiful ; rainfall 
is ample to raise the crops; the climate is health- 
ful; the airis dry and invigorating; winters are mild; 
growing seasons are long. Last season many farmers 
made enough money from their first year’s crops to 


The fruit-grower will find a good field along the new 
Apples, pears, plums, cherries, 


Last year 
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WE PAY THE 
FREIGHT EAST 
OF COLORADO. 


EVERY 
MACHINE 
WARRANTED 
FOR 10 YEARS. 


SEND FOR: A 
DESCRIPTIVE 
BOOKLET. 


“Booklet of Satisfaction.” 





Che New Companion 


ith Swell Front 
and Hutomatic 
Drop Dead. 





Under this title, we have 


published a little booklet of testimonials from former pur- 
chasers of the New Companion Sewing Machine. These 
not only strikingly confirm our own statements concerning 


the work of the machine and its quality and durability, but 


Atter Thirteen Years’ 
Service. 


In May, 1893, I bought a 
New Companion Sewing Ma- 
chine from you, and am now 
in need of the first repairs, 
it being a shuttle. 

R. E. Squires, 
Westphalia, Kans. 


Ts All That You Claim. 


I am well pleased with 
my New Companion Machine. 
It came promptly in twenty- 
nine days from the date I 
bought the money-order. I 
would not exchange my New 
Companion for any of the 
higher-priced machines. It 
runs light, and does as good 
work as any one could ask 
for. The machine is all that 
you claim for it. 

Mrs. J. R. Smith, 
Napa, Cal. 


Best of Satisfaction. 


My New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine gives the best 
of satisfaction in all kinds 
of sewing. I firmly believe 
that no better and more sery- 
iceable machine could be 
bought at any price. 

Mrs. Chas. R. Abrahamzon, 
Axtell, Neb. 


The Peer of the Best. 


I have received the New 
Companion Sewing Machine 
in perfect condition, and 
after a thorough test take 
great pleasure in reporting 
entire satisfaction. In fact, 
I regard it as the peer of the 
best up-to-date machines 
now manufactured, and I 
have had experience with 
the best. I think the New 
Companion exceeds the best 
that has been said for it in 
your advertisements. 

Mrs. James P. Taylor, 
Embreville, Tenn. 


Recommendation Enough. 


The New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine is not only be- 
pe my expectations, but 

would rather have it than 
a machine that was offered 
me the other day for $42.00. 
I shall take care that all my 
friends see my machine. One 
lady in this place has had a 
New Companion in use for 
three years. During 
time it has done the sewing 
for a family of eight without 
one bit of trouble, not even a 
broken needle. I thought that 
was recommendation enough, 
so sent my order to you. 

C. L. Webb, 
Oceanville, Me. 


this . 


they also confirm the experiences of tens of thousands of 
purchasers. The following extracts may be of interest: 


Tn Use Nine Years. 


I am se | much pleased 
with my New Companion 
Sewing Machine, which I 
purchased nearly nine years 
ago. Would not take P soa 
for it if I could not get an- 
other. I find it just as rec- 
ommended. 

Mrs. I. B. Humphrey, 
Washburn, Mass. 


Ai Delighted Dressmaker. 


I am delighted with the 
New Companion Sewing Ma- 
chine. It does excellent work, 
and is all that could be de- 
sired. Having been a dress- 
maker for several years, I 
feel I am competent to say 
that the New Companion is 
equal in finish, work and 
durability to any $45.00 ma- 
chine I ever used. 

Carrie R. French, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Like the New Companion 
Best. 

You can refer to me if you 
like. I have a New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine, and 
after having used a $90.00 
— and a $40.00 —_, I can 
say I like the New Compan- 
ion best. Mrs. 0. W. Reid, 

Eatonton, Ga. 








We can furnish the New Companion in ten styles, alike in quality 
but differing in price. We pay the freight east of Colorado, and 
guarantee safe delivery. Send at once for a Descriptive Booklet. We 
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Company, Boston, Mass. 
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call special attention to Style 2%, shown above. It is a great favorite. 






























HIS BATTLE. 

bs soldier’s greatest victory is not always on 

the field. Nor are the enemies in his most ter- | 
rible contests always his fellow man. One such | 
contest is described in L. E. Chittenden’s ‘‘An 
Unknown Heroine.’”? During the Civil War | 
Lieutenant Bedell was shot in the thigh. The 
bright red gush of arterial blood told him where | 
the immediate danger lay. In vain he tried to | 
check the stream. Then he called for aid. 

“Cord it, boys,’’ he said. ‘‘Take a hand- 
kerchief or anything, only be quick! Try a 
sash and bayonet,’’ he added, seeing their futile 
endeavors. 

At last the flow was stopped. The officer 
was carried in a stretcher to the temporary field- 
hospital. The doctors examined the wound; 
amputation of the leg must take place at once, 
and the patient might die under the knife. 
Bedell heard the diagnosis. 

‘Ts not this wound certain to be fatal if you 
do not operate ?”’ 

‘*Yes.”? 

‘*Then do not lose a moment’s time.’’ 

They laid him on the table. His native vigor 
was in his favor, but his great size was against 
him. Sixty-four square inches of flesh were 
laid bare before the operation was over. The 
right hand was crushed, but the surgeons dared 
not touch it until it was seen whether the patient 
would rally from the amputation. 

That evening the camp had to move, and the 
jolting journey was an awful ordeal for the 
wounded man. At last, expecting his death 
at any moment, the doctors had him carried to 
a farmhouse by the way. In the morning he 
had gained a little strength. 

‘*You doctors think I have my fatal wound,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I know perfectly well the chances 
are against me. But I have wife and children 
who want me. I am going to make the hardest 
fight of which I am capable. Will you help 
me?’’ 

A consultation was held. Only one young 
surgeon thought there was the slightest hope of 
life. In his care Lieutenant Bedell put himself. 

‘My life is not my own property,’’ said he. 
‘‘For a year more it belongs to the United 
States; after that to my family. I shall not 
throw away one chance to save it. Doctor, I 
am ready.’? 

Again he was laid on the operating-table. 
He did not wish to take an anesthetic, but he 
submitted when the doctor said: 

‘*The operation on the hand and the dressing 
of the wound will be very painful, and therefore 
exhausting. You must husband every particle 
of strength.’’ : 

On a hard bed of straw, his only covering an 
old army blanket, the wounded man with his 
young doctor fought the fight for life. And 
they won. 

& & 


EDISON’S MOTHER. 


“‘\ fly mother was the making of me. She 

was so true, so sure of me; and I felt 
that I had some one to live for, some one I must 
not disappoint,’? said Thomas A. Edison to a 
writer for the New York World. Mr. F. A. 
Jones, in ‘‘Thomas Alva Edison,’’ says that 
all who knew her appreciated her goodness. 

“I did not have my mother very long,’’ Edison 
said, at the time spoken of, ‘‘but in that length 
of time she cast over me an influence which 
has lasted all my life. The good effects of her 
early training I can never lose. If it had not 
been for her appreciation and her faith in me 
at a critical time in my experience, I should 
very likely never have become an inventor. 

‘I was always a careless boy, and with a 
mother of different mental caliber I should 
probably have turned out badly. But her firm- 
less, her sweetness, her goodness were potent 
powers to keep me in the right path. I remem- 
ber I used never to be able to get along at school. 
| don’t know now what it was, but I was | 
always at the foot of the class. I used to feel | 
that the teachers never sympathized with me, 
and that my father thought that I was stupid, 
and at last I almost decided that I must really 
be a dunce. My mother was always kind, 
‘ways sympathetic, and she never misunder- 
stood or misjudged me. But I was afraid to 
‘ell her all my difficulties at school, for fear she, 
‘00, ight lose her confidence in me. 

“‘One day I overheard the teacher tell the 
uspector that I was ‘addled,’ and it would 
not be worth while keeping me in school any 
onger. I was so hurt by this last straw that 
' burst out erying, and went home and told 
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ly mother about it. Then I found out what 
4 good thing a good mother was. She came 
ut as my strong defender. Mother-love was 
roused, mother-pride wounded to the quick. | 
“he brought me back to the school and angrily 
‘old the teacher that he didn’t know what he 
“as talking about, that I had more brains than 
i himself, and a lot more talk like that. In 
ict, she was the most enthusiastic champion 
_ boy ever had, and I determined right then 
‘hat I would be worthy of her and show her 
‘hat her confidence was not misplaced.”? 











Special Summer Offer. 
THE COMPANION ROADSTER 


Price $25.00. 
A WARRANTED, HIGH-GRADE MEN’S BICYCLE. 


Given only to Companion Subscribers for Fifteen New 
Subscriptions; or for Ten New Subscriptions and $5.50 Extra; 
or for Five New Subscriptions and $11.50 Extra. 
































































The Companion Roadster is made especially for us in one of our largest, most 
modern and _ best-equipped factories. Every part which enters into its con- 
struction is of the best quality, and in durability, speed and appearance it has no 
superior. Through moder methods and inventive genius the manufacturer has 
given us a Piece which is not only thoroughly up to date and light-running, but 
is also stronger and safer than wheels which were sold at one time for $150.00. 

Our above Offer, which combines the full value of Merchandise Payments and 
Rewards for Perseverance, enables our workers to obtain the Bicycle upon exceedingly 
favorable terms. Every subscriber who secures a Companion Roadster may G 


heartily congratulated. 
SPECIFICATIONS : 


Frame. One-inch seamless tubing of heavy gage, fish-mouth re-enforcements; flush joints, 2'4-inch drop; 
expander bolt seat-post cluster; height 22 inches. Optional, 20 or 24 inches. Fork. Three-plate crown, sides 
seamless and tapered ; stem of heavy gage tubing. Finish. Frame—black enamel with fancy ivory-white sunburst 
head, and white darts on upper and lower bars. Fork— sides enameled, crown and tips heavily nickel-plated. 
Rims — sides enameled and striped; black edges, ivory-white center, with gold stripes between black and ivory 
finishes. Cranks. Improved, one-piece design, diamond shape, heavily nickel-plated. Sprockets. 26x9 
tooth, 81 gear. Optional, 73, 91 or 104 gear. Chain. Diamond, No. 11, 3-16 inch. Pedals. Rat 
Trap. Optional, rubber. Handle Bar. No. 4 Adjustable, 4-inch drop. Optional, 3-inch drop. 22-inch 
forward extension. Grips. Latest leather spiral, polished. Saddle. Troxel, No. 4B. Rims. Wood, 
14-inch. Tires. Companion Roadster, | 42-inch, guaranteed. Hubs. Concave pattern, heavily nickeled 
and highly polished. Ball bearing throughout. 





The present year has witnessed a marked increase in the demand for bicycles. 
Our Offer at this time, therefore, will interest a large number of our subscribers. 
See Conditions, page 505, of The Youth’s Companion, October 24, 1907. 
New subscriptions may be sent us one or more at a time, and when the number 
desired has been obtained, the Bicycle will be sent by express or freight, with a full 
set of the usual accessories. All orders will be shipped from Dayton, Ohio, 
transportation charges to be paid by the receiver. 
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COASTER BRAKE FREE. 


Until August 31st we will include any one of the following 
Coaster Brakes with every Companion Roadster without extra 
charge: Morrow, New Departure, Corbin or Musselman. After 
August 31st the Coaster Brakes will cost $5.00 extra. 


“T° u- 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 






























































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
t the Post-Office, Boston, "Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in 5 single weekly issue of the paper, 
although ei pages constitute a complete ine: 
and al add onbl pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


Hog Ss Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


ect for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion. when sent_by 
mail, should a by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver gent through the mail is at the sender’s risk 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the A. 4 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the ress on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your pa sent. LC, a name cannot be found on 
our boo : ‘anious this is 


Letters should be preescio and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








EXERCISE FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


hildren, whether 

boys or girls, need 
no particular instruction 
regarding exercise. The 
natural mobility and rest- 
lessness of the young 
animal suffice to give ex- 
ercise enough to all parts 
of the body. But when 
the little girl gets along 
into her teens and begins 
to feel her dignity, she 
no longer cares to romp, 
and carefully restrains 
whatever impulse she may have to rapid move- 
ments lest she be thought a tomboy. It is then 
that she needs physical instruction and guidance 
in order to preserve her health during the remain- 
ing years of exacting school life and to lay a good 
physical foundation to serve her through after 
years. 

In the school or college the gymnasium provides 
a variety of exercises, some of them very useful, 
but the best form of exercise and the easiest and 
most convenient to practise is walking. There is 
indeed nothing to equal it as an all-round exercise, 
not only for girls and young women, but for 
persons of all ages and conditions. 

In the first place, walking can be adapted to the 
needs and capabilities of every one, and can be 
varied from the most gentle form of muscular 
exercise to one of the most violent; from the slow, 
quiet stroll to the breath-taking heel-and-toe stride 
at a five-mile-an-hour gait. The delicate and the 
robust can therefore profit equally by this exercise. 

Another advantage, and this is most important, 
is that the walking is done in the open air, and if 
it is done rapidly, the increased respiratory move- 
ments draw in great quantities of unpoisoned air, 
which oxygenates the blood and all the tissues of 
the body, and removes the carbonié acid gas and 
the waste matters which the blood brings to the 
lungs. 

Walking also quickens the circulation and so 
strengthens the heart, the central pump, upon the 
proper working of which the health of the organism, 
and even life itself, depends. 

Rapid walking, which all persons whose strength 
will permit should practise in preference to strol- 
ling, exercises not alone the leg muscles, but those 
of the back, of the chest, and even of the arms. 
The schoolgirl who is past the running and skip- 
ping age should always be made to walk to and 
from school in all weathers, and if the school is 
not far enough from home to give a walk of at 
least three or four miles, the deficit should be 
made up before the evening meal. 

There is the added qualification that this valuable 
form of exercise calls for no outlay, no machinery, 
no apparatus beyond a pair of well-fitting shoes 
and a good road. 





* ¢ 


BATHING IN THE DEAD SEA. 


t is well known that the waters of the Dead Sea 

are much heavier than those of the ocean. This 
is due to the great amount of salt held in solution. 
A few years ago Mr., now Sir Gray Hill, of Eng- 
land made trial of swimming in the sea and-then 
in the Jordan, to compare the two. He tells the 
result in his book, ““With the Beduins” : 

Many tourists while at Jericho bathe in the Dead 
Sea and the Jordan, and for very shame I could 
not pass by without doing so. But my experience 
was peculiar. I had with me one of the Jericho 
sheiks and one of the muleteers, and we rode first 
to the Dead Sea. Its waters are generally per- 
fectly still and of a splendid blue color; but 
now, owing to the storm, they were very rough, 
the waves ran high, and for some two hundred 
yards from the shore were of an ugly brown. 

I looked askance at it as I undressed, but felt 
bound to goin. The waves very promptly knocked 
me down, and filled my mouth, nose and eyes with 
their strong brine. Again I tried, and again, 
picking up one after another of the bare branches 
of trees which are carried down by the Jordan 
and washed on to the shores of this strange lake, 
with which I tried to steady myself as I walked in. 
But the force of the waves, aided by the great 
floating power of the water, twisted the branches 
out of my hands, and knocked me down time after 
time until, feeling that I had done enough for 
principle, I acknowledged that the victory did not 
lie on my side, and scrambled out, smarting most 
unpleasantly. 

Then we galloped off to the Jordan, where I 
thought I should succeed better. So I cast about 
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for a suitable place to jump in, for I did not like 
to crawl in ignominiously at the pilgrims’ bathing- 
place, near which we were, and which would have 
been the wisest course to adopt. I wanted to take 
a header. So procuring a long stick, I ascended 
the stream a little, and made sure by sounding 
with it of a deep spot under an overhanging tree. 
In I plunged, intending to swim down to the 
regular bathing-place, where I knew there must 
be a good bottom for getting out. Down I came 
with the fast-flowing yellow flood, striking out in 
the fullest enjoyment. 

But when I was just about to put my foot to the 
ground, I was brought up sharp with a tremendous 
blow on my right breast. If it had struck me on 
the heart it would, I think, have killed me on the 
spot. I had come down on to the end of a stake 
pointing up-stream, and driven in to mark the 
upper boundary of the bathing-place, but which 
was hidden, owing to the rains having raised the 
surface of the river. I had some difficulty in 
crawling out again, and was black and blue in the 
chest for a month afterward. There is nothing 
like a little experience to teach one wisdom. 


* ¢ 
THE GREATER DANGER. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
relieves headache caused by summer heat, overwork, 
nervous disorders or impaired digestion. Adv. 


—_ > 
For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 


of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
FREE. 100 all diff. fog te ee —_ of seater ~voe 4 
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here was never a more conscientious young 
man than Eben Soule, and when he found how 


of playing in the town band, 
minister. “Do you reckon I could give up all that 
time to musie without falling from grace?” he 
asked, anxiously. 

The good old Methodist had a saving sense of 
humor. He saw that his parishioner was much 
distressed between his wishes and his conscience, 
but the minister smiled on him, nevertheless. 

“It’s the horn you’re asked to play, I hear,” he 
said. “Ever had much experience with it, Eben?” 

“Never tried it but once, but I like the ‘sound of 
it first-rate,” said the young man. 

“M’m!” said the minister. ‘Well, I think you 
needn’t be afraid of falling from grace on account 
of it, but I do hope you’ll manage things so your 
famil -— neighbors won’t have to pass through 
a temptation of hearing you practise too 
often, mn.” 


*¢ ¢ 


COULD NOT PASS THE EXAMINATION. 


dilapidated specimen of a man stopped a 
Kansas City merchant on the street one 
morning and asked for a cash donation. “Mister,” 
he said, in a plaintive voice, “I hain’t had any 
work to do for more’n a month, an’ I’m powerful 
hard up.” 
“Been out of work for a month?” said the mer- 
chant. ‘What is your occupation ?’’ 
“IT work in the packing-house when I can get 
anything to do. 
In the killing department?” 
“No, sir; in the cutting-room.” 
“Then you can tell me, perhaps, how many teeth 
a 2 has on her upper jaw.” 
Why—er—no, sir. I never noticed.” 
“That’s too bad,” said the merchant, patting 
his hand in his pocket. “The dime I am going to 
ive you would have been a dollar if you hadn’ 
ailed in your examination.” 


* ¢ 


ALL VERY “ CIVIL.’’ 


n certain sections of the country there are much 

favored words which are required to do duty 
with a wide variety of meanings. Such is the word 
“smart” among Yankees, and up along the Lab- 
rador shore the word “civil.””’ The following con- 
versation between two natives was overheard by 
a traveller. 


“We are goin’ to "sky. lots of dirt to-day,” said | 


one, panel at the sk 
aw. It'll be civil,” ropnes his companion. 
“How did you get on with the captain?” 

“Oh, he got civil to hunting deer by and by. 
When he went out he didn’t know nothing, but he 
got civilized.” 

“Did you go down the Ketchee?” 

“Naw. It’s too civil for him. He wanted lots 
of rapids. Sowe went down the Boomer. Them’s 
about as civil rapids as I want to see.” 


® 


AN UNACCOUNTABLE FAILING. 


t was a severe trial to Mr. Harding that his only 
son’s memory was not all that could be desired. 
“Where in the world he got such a forgetful streak 
from is beyond me,” said the exasperated father 
to his wife on one occasion. 


“What has he forgotten now?” asked Mrs. Har- 

~~ with eyes downcast and a demure expression. 
he figures of the last return from the election 

on the bulletin-board,” and Mr. Harding inserted 
a finger in his collar as if to loosen it, and shook 
his head vehemently. ‘Looked at ’em as he came 
past not half an hour 9 0, and now can’t tell me. 

“As I said to him, ‘If you’re so stupid you can’t 
keep a few simple f, in your head, why don’t 
you write ’em down on a piece of paper, as I do, 
sy have done all my life, long before I was your 
age? 


* © 


FOR FAMILY USE. 


bd eo Mrs. Thomson began, thoughtfully, 

“T’ve been thinking a lot about you lately.” 
“Something nice?’ questioned Mr. Thomson, with 
hopeful inflection. 


“Do you know,” Mrs. Thomson went on, quite 
ignoring her husband’s bid for flattery, “that since 
we have lived here in the country, and you have 
sn back and forth to the city every day, you 
lave seen absolutely nothing of the children?” 

“I don’t see how that can be helped,” replied 
Mr. Thomson. “When I leave in the morning 
they are not up, and when I come back in the 
organs, they’ re in bed.’ 

“Yes,” assented Mrs. Thomson, “that is so, but 
you might at least send them a souvenir post-card 
now and then.” 


* © 
ALL THAT WAS NECESSARY. 


‘wo men were standing in a picture-gallery, com- 
menting on the different artists whose work 
was exhibited. 


“What do you think of Claymore’s ‘Portrait of 
Miss Lawrence’?” asked one. 

“Tt’s a good deal flattered,” said the other. 

“Ah, then you’ve seen her! Who is she?” 

“T haven't the least idea,” was the crisp re- 
spo sponse. “Never saw her in’ my life—but I know 
him 





much absorbed he had become with the mere idea | 
he consulted his | 


FIT THE GROCER 
WIFE MADE THE SUGGESTION. 
‘A grocer has excellent opportunity to know the 
| effects of special foods on his customers. A Cleve- 
| land grocer has a long list of customers that have 
| been helped in health by leaving off coffee and 
using Postum Food Coffee. 

He says, regarding his own experience: “Two 
years ago I had been drinking coffee and must 
say that I was almost wrecked in my nerves. 

“Particularly in the morning I was so irritable 
and upset that I could hardly wait until the coffee 
was served, and then I had no appetite for break- 
fast and did not feel like attending to my store 
duties. 

“One day my wife suggested that inasmuch as I 
was selling so much Postum there must be some 
merit in it and suggested that we try it. I took 
home a package and she prepared it according to 
directions. The result was a very happy one. 
My nervousness gradually disappeared and to-day 
Iam all right. I would advise every one affected 
in any way with nervousness or stomach troubles, 
to leave off coffee and use Postum Food Coffee.” 
“There’s a Reason.” Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one ap- 
pears from time totime. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 












HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “‘ Improved,”’’ no tacks required. 
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ter THE “NATIONAL” 
STYLE BOOK FREE 


From the Largest Ladies’ Outfitting 
Establishment in the World. 


VERY desirable new style now worn in New 
4 York is pictured in this FREE Style rete. And 
every garment is offered at the famous “NATIONAL” 
prices—that means economy for you 
pm. my pet see for yourself what New York is wear- 
vAa not learn the economy in buying at the 
i WAMIONA id Why not send for our FREE Style 
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“Mayfair” Waist of 
anels of Filet insertion 
and French Val outlined by frills of Val lace and 
insertion. Three-quarter sleeves and in white only. 


Style No. C 2132, 
Batiste. Front yoke of 


READY-MADE APPAREL. 


In addition to our famous Made-to-Order Suits 
and Skirts our S wie Book shows a complete assort- 
ment of Ready. M ade 4H for women and chil- 
dren—the most stylis e best and most complete 
line offered in America. 


THE “NATIONAL” POLICY. 
We Pay All Postage or Expressage on Our Goods to Any 
Part of the U. 8. Your Money Back if you ask for it. 
Write TO-DAY for your copy of Our Free Style 
Book of New York Fashions, and if you wish a 
Tailor-Made Suit or Skirt ask for samples of ma- 
terials and state the colors you wear. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 











219 West 24th St., New York City. 


Mail orders only. No Agts. or Branches. 











HEN you buy a piano it’s worth your while to 
get all the information you can on the subject; 
you don’t make many such purchases in a lifetime. 


All the things that determine the real value of a piano are out 


of sight; have to be taken on faith; your only guide is what you 
know of the maker; it’s the best guide in the world if you know 


the right things of him. 


Geo. 


“Crown Pianos” are made in one grade only, the best possible. 
You can’t buy a poor “Crown Piano” ; it isn’t made. 


Drop us a postal and we will tell you certain 
important things about pianos that you ought to know 
before you buy any piano. 


Ask for Catalogue M. 


P. Bent Company 
Crown Block 
Chicago 
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BEE-HUNTING | 


BY O. F. HERSHEY 





Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs along 

the blazed mountain trails that thread the 
West Virginia forests brought my wife and me 
to the headwaters of Williams River. Here in 
a little one-room cabin in the center of a beau- 
tiful mountain meadow, seventeen miles from 
their nearest neighbor, ‘‘Big Ben’? Bowman 
and his little wife have lived for twenty-four 
years, herding in summer and trapping in 
winter, with seldom a stranger passing by. 
‘*Come right in, stranger,”’ said Big Ben, as 
we rode up. ‘“‘If the woman can put up with 
such as us, she’s weleome,’’ and he lifted her 
from the saddle as if she were a child of three. 
The puncheon floor of the cabin was as clean 
as my mother’s kitchen, and one of the three 
bunks in the room actually showed white. I 
saw from her ladyship’s eyes that there would 
be no moving on in the morning. The waving 
meadow, framed with its high, wooded hills, 
and lighted up with the evening glow, filled us 
with that curious lightness of heart and elevation 
of spirit that come only to those who go up 
into high places or tread the primeval soli- 
tudes. 
We were off soon after sunrise next morning, 
carrying rifle, ax and ‘‘grub.’”’ ‘‘I never go 
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WE SHADED OUR EYES .. 
US AND THE SUN. 
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without a gun,’’ said Big Ben. ‘‘Too many 
‘painters’ ; and there’s plenty of bears, too.’’ 

Her ladyship saw bear tracks galore, but her 
chief concern was for rattlers, of which we saw 
several. 

Our guide said the south side of Yew Pine 
Mountain was the most likely spot for a bee- 
tree, and we took our first stand about a mile to 
the north and east of its base. On a flat boulder 
in the middle of a wind-swept clearing he spread 
a little sirup for a bee bait, and waited, mean- 
while rubbing together two stones, one hard 
and one soft, to produce a white cement. 

Presently a bee lighted, gorged himself, and 
then, instead of flitting joyfully away, like the 
butterfly or bumblebee, he rose solemnly with 
a backward motion, seemed to hang over the 
bait a moment, with his eyes fixed upon it, as 
if to impress the location on his mind, and then 
was off like an express-train. 

‘We'll wait for him to spread the news,’’ 
said Big Ben. ‘‘Great gossips, these bees.’’ 

In the course of an hour we had fifteen or 
twenty bees on our rock, all gorging themselves 
in a perfect ecstasy of greed. Our guide main- 
tained that he could distinguish bees which came 
direct from the tree from those which merely 
lighted haphazard—claiming that a perfectly 
empty bee flies zigzag, while one loaded or par- 
tially loaded flies straight. We now selected 
one of the bees, and painted his belt with the 
white cement, a marking which lasts for a long 
time, and is perfectly visible at some distance. 
fees when gorging are so intent about it that 
there is no difficulty in touching them with the 
paint stick. 

‘‘Now get ready to line him,”’ said Big Ben, 
“for he’s full up, and he’ll go off straight as 
au arrow.’ 

As soon as the bee rose, we shaded our eyes 
with our hats to get him between us and the 
sun, So as to get a line on the direction of his 
flight. Our bee flew south by east, and we 
" larked his flight by compass, and also by cut- 
ting a sapling and pointing it in the direction 
he took. Her ladyship meanwhile held the 
watch. 

We expected him back in about twenty min- 
utes; but nearly twice that time passed before 
we saw him again. According to Ben’s rule, 
the way to estimate the approximate number of 
yards to the honey-tree was to multiply by one 
iundred the number of minutes it took the bee 
to go and come. 

“That means Little Yew,’’ said Ben. ‘“Two 
miles as the bee flies, three or four for us, with 
the river between. Does the woman think she 
can do it?’ 

“‘The woman’’ was ready, she said, for thirty 
miles, and to make sure of our line we sighted 
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the same bee a second time with practically the 
same result. 

After we had moved about half a mile through | jp 
a tangle of underbrush and fallen timber, we 
took advantage of an exposed boulder to set a 
new bait. We had some difficulty here in getting 
the bees to alight. 

**Bees,”’ said Ben, ‘‘get their orders from 
the queen in the early morning. Some are told 
to gather one kind of honey and some another, 
and they’ll never mix. The old queen’s ap- 
pointed that first bee a corporal, and he’ll take 
all his forces to our old bait as long as there’s 
any sweets left.’’ 

However, a new bee eventually did find us, 
and we again got our alignment, with every 
indication that our tree was across the river 
somewhere on the south slope of Little Yew. 
We crossed the river on two logs. We hoped 
to reach the vicinity of the tree without further 
baiting, and Big Ben guided us up the mountain 
over the summit to a little cove on the southern 
slope, where we searched diligently for the tree, 
but without results. As it was getting late, we 
returned to the cabin, following the trail, which 
we had marked by blazes and by turning back 
the tops of bushes. 

The next morning early we spread our bait 
on a rock by the river-bank, and soon had 
several bees feeding. The one we marked, 
however, flew due east instead of southwest, 
as expected. 

‘‘No use baiting here now,’’ said our guide. 
**We’ll get trees mixed, and we want the tree 
on Little Yew.”’ 

Se we moved up the mountain to a little 
opening caused by a 
windfall, where, af- 
ter many disappoint- 
ments, we eventually 
got a line on the tree 
we were after, and 
timed it to be within 
halfa mile. It is not 
an easy matter, even 
with a compass, to 
keep a perfectly 
straight line over 
nasty cliffs and 
through forests thick 
with underbrush and 
fallen trees; but we 
managed to follow 
our line to the de- 
sired locality, but 
could not find our 
tree, nor could we get 
any bees on that side 
of the summit to 
take our bait. We 
spent the entire afternoon ‘‘ perspecting for 
gums,’’ as Ben called it. Every likely-looking 
tree up and down the steep slopes was examined 
and watched ; but the bees usually pick a cavity 
high up, where they are safest from their great- 
est enemies—man and bruin; and it is not an 
easy matter to locate the little hole through 
which they enter. 

“Can’t get him to-night; get him in the 
morning,’’ said Big Ben. ‘‘Show you how. 
Those bees been zigzagging on us. I’1l fix them. 
That tree’s near here all right.’’ 

The next morning we returned to the quest, 
taking with us an assortment of lard-cans, which | 


we thought spoke well of our guide’s confidence. 
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where we soon had a line that indicated the | 
tree to be within four or five hundred yards, | 
We marked our line, and then moved west about | 
two hundred yards, where we set loose a marked 
bee and took his direction. Then we moved east 

from our first stand about the same distance, and | 
set loose another bee and got a line on it, and | 
thus by a simple process of triangulation we | 

fixed the approximate locality of the tree. 

It isn’t as easy as it looks, but it is consider- | 
ably more exciting than it sounds; at least her 
ladyship seemed to think so when she first spied 
bees coming and going out of a little hole well 
up on a big hemlock ‘‘deader,’’ which, at the 
suggestion of Ben, she had been watching for 
some time. The tree had split high and grown 
together again, and there, about forty feet up, 
was a bee-hole sure enough. 

Ben’s first orders were to keep quiet and go 
down the hill, where we began to gather maple 
bark for a smoke fire, which we started near 
the point where the tree was expected to fall. 
He also carried some of the smoking bark to 
the foot of the tree to protect him while chop- 
ping, and in an incredibly short time he had 
chopped through four feet of dead hemlock, and 
with a mighty crash the tree came down. Mean- 
while, thousands of bees dashed about in a per- | 
fect fury of anger, and kept us breathing smoke. 

As soon as the tree fell, Big Ben threw 
smoking bark all about the trunk, and in that 
suffocating smudge he went at the hive. There 
must have been a hundred thousand bees in 
that tree, and all of them were busy, too. 

‘‘Come and see them take out their queen !’’ 
cried our guide ; but we were otherwise engaged. 

However, after a few stings, our courage also 
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WARREN Pe" SOUTH AMERICAN HAIR MATTRESS. 
Clean, soft, resilient and durable. Best 
ticking. Delivered express paid to any pastes Se ~ pas 


$20.00 











DURABLE RUGS 


Made from 


Old Carpets. 


The yey rug that we moke from old 
carpets are m thick, reversible and very 
durable. We cs -—~t make them most any size. 
Write for further particulars. 
LEWIS MFG. CO., 
15 Lewis St., Walpole, Mass. 


“KNOCKABOUT 
Suit for Boys. 


Ages 7 to 17. 


HIS Suit is made of a specially 

woven wear-resisting worsted, 

with tough, durable linings and 
trimmings, and double - stitched, 
tape-stayed seams. 

The trousers are made in the 
popular knickerbocker style, and 
extra pieces and buttons accom- 
pany each Suit. 

Our ** KNOCKABOUT ”’ Suit is 
gotten up to resist hard and unremit- 
ting usage, and parents will find it a 
most satisfactory investment at 


$6.00. 


Mail orders promptly filled. Send age of boy. 


NOTE. The name “ Knockabout’’ is 
original with us, and copyrighted. It 
guarantees carefully tested materials and 
sound workmanship. 
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Golder © the household tinware 
“’ yourse Save time and expense 
of sending 23 ‘plumber or tinsho No 
soldering ison required, no resin, no 
acid, no bot OER a stick of 
SOLDEREWNWE 
and . little heat a ERE Any one can 
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2 Sticks and Dir eetions yu yf 25 cents. 
Solderene Co. % ver St., Boston. 









) AMOSET CHOCOLATES 
The Kind You Buy Again. 


The flavors are new and you'll like them. 
are produced 
fruits, nuts, honey 


( 


They 
by new combinations of choicest 
, ete., and coated with a rare 
blend of chocolate, a combination peculiarly our 
own. pack small package first if you will—you’ll 
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Co., Boston, Mass. 


‘OLD CARPETS | 


MADE INTO 


NEW RUGS! 








ENDus your 
old carpets 
—by freight at 
our expense— 
and we will 
maketheminto 
neat and dura- 
ple rugs. 


Our price is fair. 


No charge made 
Sor cleaning. 
SALEM CARPET 
CLEANING OCO., 
SALEM, MASS. 
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Academy for Boys, 
Easthampton, Mass 





Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools 
a, y —— laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
Bio’ Athletic Field, 7 mile and hm 
ae Yesth year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A.M ncipal. 
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Lunt-Moss System 

of Water Supply 
For Country 


Houses 


Yields running water in es Oe bathroom, 
et or any part of the house. Con- 

with the = io range, you have 
ol hot water, too— 


Same as in City Homes. 


This system also provides water under pres- 
sure for lawn, garden, stable, etc. 
Complete outfit like illustration $60 and up. 


With Gasoline Engine Air Cooled—nothing 
to freeze—$125 and up. 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located 
im cellar. 


Any pressure 
up to 60 Ibs. 









Let our 
Engineers 
Sgure out 
your needs, & 
whether for : 
large or 
smell estate. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET “D” 
And Read What Our Patrons Say. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 
43 South Market Street, Boston, yd 








SEE THE 


DASHER! 


Shaped like Mixing Spoons 
—every housewife knows 
how superior this shape is 
to an ordinary spoon for 
mixing purposes. Auto- 
matic Wood Scrapers take 
the cream from sides of 
can and throw it toward 
the center, where the 
“mixing spoons” catch it 
and beat it as by hand - 
making the smoothest 
cream ever produced. 


Ice Cream in 2 to 4 Minutes. 


Quickest time. Least labor. Least ice. All the 
ts that come in contact with the cream 
are cov —| with pure block tin. All of the metal 
parts outside are galvanized and will not rust. Tubs 

of best grade Northern pine treated with a prepa- 
ration that makes them waterproof. 


If your dealer hasn’t the Alaska we will send 
four-quart size prepaid anywhere in New England 
on receipt of $2.7. Ask your dealer first. 


Send for Circular and Ice Cream Recipes. 


THE ALASKA FREEZER CO., Winchendon, Mass. 


Heat the House 
You Are Going to Build 


OR 
THE 
OLD 
ONE 
WITH 
A 


WINCHESTER 
HEATER 


us 


A Child Can Run It. 


It gives you the maximum 
of heat with the minimum of 
coal. It will save you money, 
give you a warm house in the 
coldest town, and make no 
dust for the housekeeper to 
work over. 


Send for Our Catalogue. 


SMITH & THAYER CO., 
234 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 











The only remedy that 
oops toothache instantly. 
The only toothache gum 
that cleans _ cavity and 
prevents deca 
Imitations ao not do the 
wore. Get Dent’s Tooth- 


Gum. All druggists 
Spe mail. 
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THE BATH 


wie, 


The Great Cleaner and Disinfectant 


FOR HOUSE CLEANING. 


When washing floors 
or woodwork one table- 
spoonful in a pail of 
water will work won- 
ders. Not only removes 


dirt, but kills all disease 
germs. 

A cloth dampened 
in a weak solution of 
Sulpho-Napthol rubbed 
over carpets freshens 
their color and makes 
them moth-proof. 


USE SULPHO-NAPTHOL AND 
KEEP THE HOUSE SWEET AND 
CLEAN. BOOKLET SENT FREE. 


FOR THE BATH. 
A little Sulpho-Napthol 
in the bath refreshes 
and invigorates. The 
next best thing to a 
Turkish Bath. 
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THE ORIGINAL, BUT WITH MANY IMITATORS. 


FOR THE SICK ROOM. 
The antiseptic and dis- 
infecting qualities of 


Sulpho-Napthol 


make it invaluable in 
the sick room. Its gen- 
eral use in hospitals 
and by our best physi- 
cians is its strongest 
recommendation. 


In sealed bottles and 
yellow packages. 


10 CENTS, 25 CENTS, 
50 CENTS and $1.00. 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY 


MERRIMAC AND SUDBURY STS. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
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